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HE purpose of this article is to show 

how easily teachers of English may 
use statistical methods in their composition 
work, with resulting professional courage 
for themselves, motivation for the work of 
their pupils, and improvement generally for 
the work in English. Most English teach- 
ers have heard of standard scales in Eng- 
lish composition and many have copies of 
scales,—the Hillegas, the Thorndike, the 
Nassau County, the Willing, the Gary Sur- 
vey, the Lewis, or the Huddleston. But it 
is apparently safe to say that the majority 
of English teachers do not regularly use 
such scales. The reasons for not using a 
published scale are many,—“too much trou- 
ble,” “too complicated,” “lack of under- 
standing of what it’s all about,” or, fre- 
quently the more valid reason, “no avail- 
able scale applies to my particular situa- 
tion.” 


In order to meet the one valid objection 
and teach the simplicity of statistical proce- 
dure by actual illustration, the writer se- 
cured the co-operation of Superintendent 
E. W. Fellows and his teachers of Glouces- 
ter, Massachusetts, for a co-operative enter- 
prize in composition scale construction. At 


° 


convenient times during the month of May 
teachers in grades 5 to 9 were asked to 
have the pupils write for twenty minutes on 
the subject, “How I expect to Spend My 
Summer Vacation.” About fourteen hun- 
dred compositions were secured. These 
were brought to the summer session class in 
Educational Measurement at Boston Uni- 
versity by Superintendent Fellows, who 
himself became a member of the class. 


The first thought of the class was that 
they would make these compositions the 
basis for a series of composition scales, a 
seven-merit scale for each grade. The class 
soon realized that it had undertaken more 
than it could satisfactorily finish in the two- 
point summer course, so it changed the 
problem to the construction of a seven- 
merit T-scale based upon the 626 papers of 
the twelve-year-olds in grades 5 to 9. 


It may be well to note the simple steps 
by which samples for the final scale were 
chosen. The steps follow: 


(1) The 626 papers were given eleven rank- 
ings; that is, eleven different members of the 
class ranked the compositions, throwing them 
into seven piles. 
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(2) On the basis of the eleven rankings, fifty- 
five compositions were chosen, using as a basis 
the general consistency called for in the construc- 
tion of the Harvard-Newton Scales, 1914, and the 


requirements of Thorndike’s 
Method. 


Equal Difference 





= 





Merits | *215(71) | 

Samples | 336(75) | 
and | 

percentage 

of rankings | | 

falling at 

the particu- 

ular merit. 


nf 
99(31) 
207 (23) | 
216(16) 
*358 (62) 
491(46) 
512( 33) 








III 


number of rankings on these forty-five composi- 
tions up to thirty-one rankings. 


(6) The forty-five compositions were arranged 
as shown in Table [ and then on the basis of the 
statistical evidence and careful study of the com- 
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151(17) 


169( 39) 
171(39) 
191(23) 
198 (50) 
290 (39) 
*291 (60) 
418(23) 
420(43) 
421( 36) 


448(46) | 
498(23) | 


TABLE I: Showing the samples under each 


merit from which the tentative 


seven 


merit 


seale was finally chosen. The figure in paren- 
thesis to the right of each sample 


(3) The fiity-five compositions 


further rankings. 


(4) Ten of the fifty-five compositions 


were 


number 


given 


were 


thrown out at this point as showing lack of con- 


sistency in rankings. 


(5) The remaining forty 


were given further rankings, 


MERIT I 


-five compositions 


bringing the total 


8(39) | *18(37) *36 (60) 
13(39) | 20(25) 24(23) 
25( 39) 38(26) | 543(30) 
31(24) 126(53) 
60( 36) 289 (22) 
62(23) 398 (53) 
317 (39) 509(17) 
*359(67) | *561(60) | 
424(25) | 
457 (33) | 
470(25) | 
495 (25) 
504(46) | 




















shows the percentage of rankings of the sample 
falling at the merit under which the sample is 
shown, The starred samples were chosen for 
the scale. 


positions themselves the seven samples were chos- 
en as indicated by the check marks in Table I. 


(7) The seven samples chosen were then 
studied for merits and defects. 


The result was the final seven-merit scale, 
which follows: 


SEVEN-MERIT SCALE 


Sample 215 


How I Expect to Spend My Summer 


Vacation 


I would like to spend my vacation to 


swimming this summer. 


circus parade pass this summer. 


I like to see the 


We have rides on the horses this summer. 


We go for our vacation to the country. 


We go over the cut this summer for our 


vacation. 


We go and see the horses for our vaca- 
tion in the summer over the cut. 


*“The compositions show as fully as 
ing permits, the defects of 


print- 


the originals,— 
spelling, punctuation, paragraphing, etc. Super- 


CRITICISM OF MERIT I 
Sample 215 
Merits: Simplicity. 


Defects: The sentence structure is poor. Extra 
words are used, and necessary words are omitted. 
The view point is changed, from “I would like” 
to “we have” or “we go.” Simplicity is too evi- 
dent; the expression is childish. There is a 
dearth of ideas. The writer is hesitating and 
weak. There is repetition. 


Suggestions: The writer needs a more resolute 
view point, and this should aid in securing unity 
and coherence, as well as in improvement in the 
details. (The foreign name signed to the com- 
position suggests difficulty with the language.) 
intendent Fellows expects to reproduce the 


originals for the use of his teachers, by having 
photos made. 
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MERIT Il 


Sample 358 
How I Should Like to Spend My Summer 
Vacation 

I'd like to spend my summer vacation in 
Provincetown. Learn to make little aprons 
for dolls. Go over my aun’ts house play 
with my cousin’s daughters. Teach some 
of the games we have here play with my 
fried’s and tell them to show the school that 
they go to. Go to church on Sunday’s and 
hear the sermon. Go down the wharf in a 
boat. See my uncle working. See the peo- 
ples swimming. Play some games that they 
know. Play school with them. Teach them 
the arithmetic we have. And tell them to 
do arithmetic that they have there. Go to 
the store with them. Play with them in the 
house. Go and see a person that is going 
to be my godmother for confirmation. 


MERIT III 


Sample 291 
How I Should Like to Spend My Summer 


Vacation 

] should like to go out west where the 
wild horses are. 

And I would go horsback riding every 
day over the desert. 

I would help the cow-boys bring the cows 
in from the fields and meadows to be milked. 

I would that the indians were after me I 
was out on the desert I got on my horse and 
galloped away. 

I should like to be a cow-boy and go out 
on the desert to catch wild horses. 

I would see some indians trying to catch 
some wild horses that were try to get away 
from them. 

I would learn to the lasesew. 


MERIT IV 


Sample 359 
How I Should Like to Spend My Summer 
Vacation 
I should lik to spend my summer vacation 
buy working, so that I could earn some 
money to by a bycicle. I could run my 
mothers errands easy, and go every where 


CRITICISM OF MERIT II 
Sample 358 


Merits: The writer has ideas and outlines a 
definite plan for the summer. The story moves 
forward and is reasonably convincing. 


Defects: After the first sentence, the subject 
is omitted. Good form requires complete state- 
ments. The form is used for the 
plural several times. There is little evidence of 
organization. The closing shows neither climax 
nor sense of conclusion. 

Suggestions : 


possessive 


The composition shows the need 
of a careful outline and plan before beginning to 
write. There is matter here for a good com- 


position. 


CRITICISM OF MERIT III 
Sample 291 


Merits: This composition shows imagination 
and makes an appeal. It is interesting. It shows 
good movement. There is sentence sense. 

Defects: There is small probability of realiza- 
tion; there is too much imagination. The writer 
is short on facts relative to cowboys, Indians, and 
wild horses. The word “Indians” is not begun 
with a capital. Each sentence is given patagraph 
indention. 


Suggestions: The writer should have more 
facts, a definite outline and plan, knowledge of 
capitalization and paragraphing, an appropriate 
conclusion. 


CRITICISM OF MERIT IV 
Sample 359 


Merits: The thinking is better. The plan is 
sensible and probable. There is a good combina- 
tion Of work with play. The mother is given 
consideration. The first and second paragraph 
indentions are right. 

Defects: There are many minor defects. “Like” 


is misspelled. “Buy” and “by” are confused. 
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I want to. When I get sick of the bicycle 
I will go down the beach to have a swim. 

Abut midsumner I will goo with my 
mother to pick blueberries, and elderberreis. 
I will go down the Stage Fort park to see 
the circuse, and play ball down to the 
beach; they will bring a bat and boll and 
after it, go in swiming. I will fly kites, and 
play marbles. 

I will go out fishing with may father and 
earn money by catching fish. If they have 
a race, I will go out to see it. 


MERIT V 
Sample 561 
How I Expect to Spend My Summer 
Vacation 

I expect to go to New Hampshire just as 
soon as school closes. We are to stay ina 
place, I think, is called Sunburnham. It 
only takes about a fifteen minute walk from 
Dover, Newhamshire. We will stay in a 
house on a farm that my father and Mr. 
Armstrong is going to buy, if they have not 
already done so. There is thirty acres on 
the farm. There is an artesian well right 
close by that we will get the water from. 
There is also a fresh water lake that is many 
miles long. I will go in bathing there. 

There is a theatre not far away and I 
will see the pictures there. 

There is many ducks, hens, pigs, horses 
chickens and other animals there. 

After we stay there for some time, I think 
we might go to our camp and stay there 
until our summer vacation is ended. Our 
camp is down Wolf Hill, the water is very 
close at hand and I will go in bathing a lot 
there. 

The icecream man comes around about 
every day, down there. There is a lot of 
chums there that I can play with. We have 
a rowboat down camp and we might get a 
motorboat. 

There is a large tree that we have a.swing 
fastened onto. There are two lare peach 
trees that we get lots of peaches from. 

When its near schooltime, (we will come 
home) my family and I will commence 
school again. 
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“Bicycle” is spelled two ways. The apostrophe is 
not used with the possessive form of “mother.” 
Other words are misspelled: “about,” “go,” “cir- 
cus,” “my”. The many minor defects coupled 
with a very simple expression give the whole an 
appearance of carelessness and immaturity. These 
defects greatly reduce the rank of a composition 
with good possibilities. 


Suggestions: Minor defects should be avoided. 
Greater unity should be secured. 


CRITICISM OF MERIT V 
Sample 561 

Merits: An actual plan for the summer gives 
something about which to write. The plan and the 
details are interesting. There is a definite for- 
ward movement. There is an appropriate closing 
in the plan to return for the opening of school. 
There is a good beginning at paragraphing. There 
is good sentence sense. 

Defects: “That” should be inserted before “is” 
in the second sentence. “Only” should follow 
“takes” in the third sentence and “New Hamp- 
shire” should not be one word. In the fourth 
sentence, the verb should be in the plural form, 
“are” instead of “is”. There are a few other 
minor defects. Some of the sentences show poor 
structure. The paragraphing should be improved; 
the composition falls naturally into three para- 
graphs, the second beginning, “After we stay there 
for some time,” and the third consisting of the 
last sentence. 

Suggestions: A plan and outline will aid in 
paragraphing. It is difficult to avoid minor de- 
fects in the first draft of a composition, but that 
should be the goal. 














MERIT VI 


Sample 18 
How I Should Like to Spend My Summer 
Vacation 

There is a club to which | belong to which 
about fifteen girls belong to, and I should 
like to have the whole club or as many as 
possible, go to a girls camp in New Hamp- 
shire called the Tall Pines. 

Here most of the girls sleep out of doors 
in tents generally two girls in one tent. 

If you do not know how to swim or dive 
you will know before you leave there. 

The horseback riding is extra but that 
would be the main thing | should like to go 
for. 

You have to learn to canoe and swim for 
your canoe is tipped over on purpose in the 
middle of the lake. You have many test 
in all the things you are taught. 

This camp is quite a ways from any town. 
When they go to this town which is only 
once a week they have to walk, for there 
isn’t any cars near the camp. 

You are only allowed to spend fifteen 
cents on sweets once a week. 
soda you can’t get candy. 


If you get a 
If you do get 
candy you have to share it with the other 
girls. 

If you have money sent you you can’t 
spend it except fifteen cents a week because 
you are not supposed to have to buy any 
cloths. You have to mend all your own 
cloths and you can only have one white 
middy a week. Middy and bloomers is 
what they wear most of the time. 

These girls go on many long hikes and 
when they come back are much stronger 
than they were when they went. 


MERIT VII 


Sample 36 
How I Should Like to Spend My Summer 
Vacation 
The place where I should like to spend 
my summer vacation is at a girl’s camp in 
New Hampshire. 


A friend of mine has 
been there and has told me that there was 
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CRITICISM OF MERIT VI 


Sample 18 


Merits: The handwriting, the general form, 
and the appeals to interest in this composition 
mark it as a little better than Merit 5. There is 
also greater unity. 

Defects: There are a few minor defects. There 
The 
Seldom does 


are a few sentences needing reconstruction. 
paragraphing should be improved. 
one sentence make a paragraph. 


Suggestions: See Suggestions under Merit 5. 


Reprints of 


The Home-Made 


| Composition Scale | 


can be obtained for classroom 
use at 


$6.85 for lots of 50 | 
$7.45 for lots of 100 | 


The price quoted is the actual cost of 
reprinting plus postage 


Orders must be placed within 30 days 





CRITICISM OF MERIT VII 


Sample 36 


Merits: Betty's composition shows comprehen- 
sion and poise. It is interesting and well unified. 
There is good sentence sense. Real literary merit 
is indicated by such an expression as, “pleasure 
seeking little girl.” Understanding of English is 
clearly evidenced in the expression “hardly ever 
uncomfortably warm.” With slight improvements 
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very good bathing there and all that a pleas- 
ure seeking little girl could desire. 

The location of the camp is in a very 
pleasing spot, and being on a lake it is hard- 
ly ever uncomfortably warm. 

I imagine I would make some new friends 
that, if I didn’t go, I would probably never 
hear of. 

On the whole, with the horse back riding, 
the bathing, canoeing, and so forth I think 
that if I could go, I would enjoy myself 
immensely. 


Some may object that students will make 
mistakes in handling statistical data unless 
they have first had a thorough course in 
statistical methods. Certainly, they will 
make mistakes both before and after taking 
such a course. But when confronted by a 
real problem requiring the use of statistical 
methods, it is surprising how quickly and 
easily the details can be mastered. Or it may 
be that there is unusual persistance. At any 
rate, the students without previous training 
in statistical work went forward with this 
undertaking and carried it to successful 
completion. There was a steering commit- 
tee for the ranking of the compositions. The 
entire group helped. As difficulties were 
encountered, they were overcome by ref- 
erence to works on statistics and original 
studies on scale construction. The students 
read and used as needed books by such 
authorities as Monroe, Terman, Book, Greg- 
ory, Thorndike, McCall, and Pressey. They 
consulted the Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, twenty- 
first and twenty-second, and magazine arti- 
cles. The readings were done without re- 
quirement or urging. 


The evident conclusion is that an un- 
trained group similar to a group of teachers 
in any system may undertake the construc- 
tion of a composition scale and may carry 
it through to successful completion. In do- 
ing this work, the teachers will realize the 
meaning of a scale, the significance and ad- 
vantages of statistical treatment, and they 
will have, when the work is completed, a 
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this may well serve as a model for the twelve 
year olds. 

Defects: The paragraphing is poor. 
should be one paragraph. 
shows poor structure. 

Suggestions : 
promise. 


There 
The fourth sentence 


This composition shows much 
Betty needs encouragement and oppor- 
tunity, and the help which the schools can easily 
give. 


product which is applicable to their situa- 
tion. 


It is not expected that the composition 
scale for twelve-year-olds here presented 
will be a significant contribution. That is 
not the purpose. The scale itself is inci- 
dental, although it is believed that it is val- 
uable. The purpose is to illustrate what a 
group of untrained teachers may do, and to 
encourage them to study their own situa- 
tions and in doing so make use of modern 
methods of scientific procedure. 


Superintendent Fellows thinks that his 
teachers will be interested in this seven-step 
scale for twelve-year-olds. He plans to 
have plates made that will show the original 
written form of the compositions. He anti- 
cipates that a committee of his teachers may 
want to undertake the further improvement 
of the scale by extending it upward and 
downward and by making the criticisms 
more definite and more helpful. In the 
meantime the teachers will have at hand a 
scale that will be useful and that will un- 
doubtedly have a personal appeal for the 
pupils. 


Some may object that an untrained group 
cannot satisfactorily complete a project so 
difficult. The objection is sustained. They 
cannot, satisfactorily. Neither can a thor- 
oughly trained group in a short time and 
without the teachers and pupils at hand with 
whom to work. But the evidence to the 
contrary in the form of the completed scale 
is fairly convincing. 

















OUTDOORS WITH OUR CHILDREN 





CLARISSA MURDOCH 
(Mrs. George W.) 





OME families have traditions of one 

sort, some of another. In ours, the 
one most tenderly cherished must have 
come from our far off English ancestors, 
as it is akin to their “going a-maying.” 
When the first warm day in March comes, 
we bundle the family into the car and go 
to the haunts of the bog-willows to gather 
the first “pussies” of the year. Galoshes 
are necessary for the ground is wet and 
sticky, though often there may be a layer 
of ice over the water. While gathering 
our bouquet, a sharp lookout is kept for 
birds and sometimes we are fortunate 
enough to see either crows, bluebirds, rob- 
ins, or song-sparrows, and, if we are very 
lucky, we may hear a meadow-lark calling 
“spring-of-the-year.”” Thus early we start 
for the year our “gypsying.” 

This love of the outdoors has been with 
me from the time I was a little girl living 
in a small town in the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. The most vivid memories that I 
have of that time are in connection with 
going to the woods with Mother. The first 
trip | remember was when she took her 
little brood for a long walk to a thick woods 
through which ran a little stream. Here we 
found spring beauties, dog-tooth violets, 
Dutchman’s breeches, and other early spring 
flowers. Probably there were several dif- 
ferent occasions when we visited this hill. 
They all blend together now. But never 
shall I forget Mother’s delight when she 
once found that ghostly flower, Indian pipe. 
Whenever at rare intervals in later life I 
came upon it, the scene would always flash 
back into my mind, the eager little ones 
crowding around the mother who was show- 
ing them how quickly the flower discolored 


if touched. Another walk to the “Nar- 
rows” of the Tioga River below the town 
brought an acquaintance with “wake-robin,” 
which Mother called red trillium. That 
same jaunt gave to a small girl the strange 
feeling that comes with stepping on a good- 
sized garter snake. Queer how she can 
still feel that stiff squirming under the thin 
soles of little shoes! One hot May day 
when we were a little older we were sent 
under the care of the hired girl to still 
another woods. Here we found “umbrel- 
las,” or May-apples, and busied ourselves 
with picking the waxy white blossoms from 
under the leaves until we had our aprons 
full. All at once it grew very still. Dark 
clouds came up, throwing a queer light 
through the trees. The leaves began to 
rustle in a mysterious manner, and then a 
great wind swept over the place, adding 
the final touch to cause terror and panic in 
the heart of a child. It is the first memory 
of that side of nature and the experience 
was so vivid that it enabled her, when a 
woman, to understand how primitive man 
was influenced by nature’s harsher aspects. 


Soon after this the family moved to 
northern Michigan and the children were 
considered old enough to “run in a pack” at 
will through the pines and marshes. We 
did not confine our roaming to the summer 
time. Christmas trees were to be had for 
the cutting and hauling and yards of ground- 
pine grew under the snow. So Father and 
the boys would get the tree, while the girls 
would hunt the trimmings, thus gaining a 
personal touch for our Christmas that the 
city child cannot know. But spring and 
summer were best after all, for they brought 
-the trailing arbutus, the pitcher plant with 











its red blossom and strange leaves, the dros- 
era, which greatly fascinated us with its in- 
sect diet, tall white trilliums, swamp laurel, 
maidenhair ferns and quantities of the three 
lady’s slippers, the yellow, the giant showy, 
and the pink moccasin flower. Nor were 
the flowers all that held the interest of the 
band. One little girl was the laughing 
stock of the whole family because she often 
came back from a tramp with a glass jar 
of tadpoles, which she insisted upon keep- 
ing in her bedroom because she liked to 
see them turn into frogs. Five happy years 
of this life and then back to New York and 
Pennsylvania which added to our treasure- 
trove of memories the splendor of mountain 
laurel and rhododendron. When the rho- 
dodendrons in Kew Gardens, England, are 
ready to bloom, notice is given to the pub- 
lic and the gardens are thronged with ad- 
mirers. | wonder if Americans will ever 
appreciate the beauty of this native plant 
that grows over acres of our mountains. 
Swiftly passed high school and college 
home in 
In looking back over life it 
seemed that the most important thing 


life, then came marriage and a 
Colorado. 
my 
parents had done for us was to give us this 
chance to live close to nature. To get any 
of this atmosphere for our children would 
take more conscious effort, as city life is 
so much more artificial than life was in the 
small towns years ago. So we tried from 
the first to give to the children the pleasure 
that comes from seeing and understanding 
something of the life about them. At first 
it meant journeys on the street car to the 
end of the line and from there “hiking”’ to 
the point of interest. Before the children 
were six it was considered an adventure to 
go to “Inspiration Point” in Denver to pick 
Easter daisies, Johnny jump ups, sand- 
When tired, we 
would go to lean on the western wall and 
look at the wonderful two 


stretch of Rampart Range, 


lilies, and yellow peas. 
hundred mile 


from Long’s 


Peak at the north, to Pike’s at the south. 
Truly it 
Point.” 


was well named “Inspiration 
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Cactus, horned toads, and prairie’ 


dogs of the plains, chipmunks, “little darl- 
ings” the baby named them, columbines, 
mariposa lilies of the hills, all these became 
part of our lives. 


The next time the call to move came (as 
a family we don’t seem to “stay put’’) it 
was to Michigan again, this time to that 
magic new-old city on the Detroit River. 
For a while we were content to explore with 
a car this new country. But when two more 
children came to join the circle, this oc- 
casional contact with nature did not satisfy. 
We wanted these also to have during the 
impressionable pre-school age a more direct 
contact with out of doors than was possible 
in a large city. So we bought an acre of 
ground in the meadows of Grosse Ile at 
the mouth of the Detroit River and built a 
summer camp. Here we spent six months 
each year for four years. 


Mrs. Hearne in “The Last Days of Laf- 
cadio Hearne,” published in “The Atlantic” 
of April 1917, writes thus about the atti- 
tude of her family to the life about them in 
Japan. “Osaki, the maid, told me that the 
cherry tree was blossoming out of season in 
the garden. (In my household things like 
that are of great interest. Today some lit- 
tle bamboo sprouts have shot up in the 
woods; look! a yellow butterfly is flitting 
about; Kazuo, my son, found a little ant- 
hill; a toad came to the door; or the sunset 
is full of beautifully changing colors.) Such 
details as these drew more attention from us 
than if they had been more important mat- 
ters, and Hearne was informed of everyone 

He was delighted to 
It seems funny that this 


ot these incidents. 


hear about them. 


gave us so much pleasure. Toads, butter- 
flies, ants, spiders, cicadas, bamboo sprouts, 
and sunsets were among Papa-sans_ best 
friends.” | “italicized the last two words 


because they express just the attitude we 
tried to keep during our stay in camp. 
“And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon her knee, 
Saying, ‘Here is a story book, 
Thy father has written for thee’.” 























OUTDOORS 


And what a story book it was! There was 
always a sense of expectancy. One never 
knew which day was to be a “red-letter” 
day. 

The sky began to attract our attention. 
One little girl, lying on her back looking up 
at the sky which was filled with puffy white 
cumulus clouds, said, “Mother, why do the 
clouds look like dumplings?” The stars at 
night, the moonlight casting shadows on the 
meadows and shining on the river, and the 
gorgeous sunsets of the fall, all became 
familiar. The same little girl greatly loved 
the sunsets and one evening she started a 
tradition for herself. Going to the west 
windows as the sun was setting she began 
to sing a hymn she had learned in Sunday 
School the winter before: 

“Day is dying in the west; 

Heaven is touching Earth with rest; 

Wait and worship while the night 

Sets her evening lamps alight 

Through all the sky. 

Holy, holy, holy, 

Lord God of Hosts! 

Heaven and Earth are full of thee! 

. Heaven and Earth are praising thee, 

Oh! Lord most high!” 

After that every night she would call the 
family to join her in this perfect worship, 
the unconscious response of her little heart 
to the beauty before her. 

The island lies in the direct path of the 
bird migrations, and much of our pleasure 
came from watching our transient guests. 
Sometimes the air would be blue with blue- 
birds or blue jays. At times white throats 
would spend a day or two with us. Bobo- 
links by the score filled the meadows. Jewel 
like warblers (the joy and despair of an 
amateur bird lover like me who knows not 
more than a hundred birds) were constant- 
ly in motion during their brief stay. All of 
these and many others added color and ex- 
citement to our life. But we loved best 
of all the dear familiar birds that nested 
near us. These became real friends. Bob- 
whites we could whistle into the yard. 
Meadow-larks built nests 


in our grass. 
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Brown thrashers sang from their high 
perches and from every bush came the song 
of the song-sparrow, which always recalled 
these lines by Henry Van Dyke: 
“There is a bird I know so well, 
It seems as if he must have sung 
3eside my crib when I was young; 

Before I knew the way to spell 

The name of even the smallest bird, 
His gentle-joyful song I heard. 

Now see if you can tell, my dear, 

What bird it is that, every year, 

Sings, “Sweet-sweet-sweet-very merry 

cheer.” 

Two rather unusual experiences we had 
with bitterns. We found a nest just over 
our fence in the meadow and visited it sev- 
eral times. The young birds were partly 
grown, but could not fly. As we approached 
they made a queer hissing sound, which one 
of the children said sounded like water from 
a hose. Some of them regurgitated their 
food as we came near. Whether this was 
from fright or a means of defense I am not 
enough of a naturalist to know. One morn- 
ing about dawn I was awakened by the 
“booming” of a bittern. It sounded so near 
I got up to investigate. The bird was in 
the yard, just under my bed-room window, 
so perched precariously’ on the end of the 
bed and nearly frozen in the chill of the 
morning fog, I watched for fifteen minutes 
while he “boomed.” I say watched rather 
than listened for I was accustomed to the 
sound and I had never before seen the con- 
tortions that accompany it. Truly remark- 
able are the twistings and writhings, as if 
the bird were suffering from extreme 
nausea. 


Early in August we began to expect the 
screech-owl’s trembling call. Each wished 
to be the first to hear it. Two friends re- 
cently told me that when they were children 
their mothers had used the call of the 
screech-owl to frighten them, telling them if 
they weren’t good, the bird would carry 
them away. Because of the beauty which 
the eery call added to the night for us, I 
feel that those little girls were sadly cheated. 
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Insect life was abundant in the fields. 
Metallic dragon flies, spiders (the “jump- 
ing” spiders appealing particularly to the 
boy, probably because of* their acrobatic 
tricks), bees, wasps, “mud daubers’’ bold 
enough to build in the cabin, butterflies, 
moths (a beautiful pale green luna staying 
for a day on the porch to recover from the 
effects of a heavy rain), crickets—like the 
Hearnes, we felt that all of these were our 
friends. One little daughter is almost a 
Japanese in her liking for crickets. Just 
yesterday, here in town, she came running 
in and joyfully shouted, “Oh, Mother, I saw 
my first cricket for this year!” 


There were many garter snakes of sev- 
eral varieties on our lot. We would let no 
one harm them and taught the children that 
they were not only harmless, but were bene- 
ficial in the garden and the youngsters con- 
sidered them in the light of temporary pets, 
and even the youngest at three would pick 
them up and run around with them, much 
to the sometimes of our 
guests, who often ran screaming away, to 
the amusement of the children. 


consternation 


The episode of the weasel gave the chil- 
dren a better idea of the instinct of a wild 
mother to care for her young than many 
chapters in a book could have done. For 
several days we had noticed a weasel run- 
ning about from one wood-pile to another. 
She had in her mouth something which we 
supposed was a young field mouse, until one 
day we saw it was a baby weasel. She car- 
ried it to a hole in the foundation of the 
cabin and disappeared. We watched to see 
what would happen. Back again she came, 
ran down a path to the meadow, got an- 
other baby and took it to the house. Three 
times she did this, and then she came to the 
hole and, erect on her haunches like a squir- 
rel, she looked at us a long time. Under 
the porch, in the shadow, her beady eyes 
gleamed like jewels. The boy wanted to 
shoot her, as he knew she was a wretched 
killer, who. would play havoc among our 
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which 
were abundant on the island, as it was a 


neighbor’s hens or the pheasants 


game preserve. But I wanted to see what 


she would do and was willing that a few 
hens destined for the pot should meet their 
fate a little sooner, rather than be cheated 


out of the end of the story. So the boy put 
up his gun. Presently, as we waited, we 
heard a squeaky whimper and, after looking 
all around, turned over a board of the walk. 
There, on the ground, we saw a forlorn 
baby. The mother fairly danced down the 
walk, directly in front of us, grabbed her 
infant and whisked him away in a twink- 
ling. The next day they were gone. Is it 
a habit of weasels, 1 wonder, always to be 
on the move with their young? 


All this richness of experience outdoor 
life may bring to a child. These experiences 
should aid him later in appreciating litera- 
ture. A biology teacher recently said it was 
very unusual for a pupil who did good work 
in biology to be interested in literature. If 
the approach has been right from childhood, 
this should not be so. There is no reason 
why a mother should not constantly link up 
the experience of the day with some poem, 
song, or story. Can anything be more per- 
fect than the method employed by old No- 
komis with Hiawatha? She showed him the 
stars and at the same time taught him the 
legend about them. He saw the firefly and 
“sang the song Nokomis taught him;” “saw 
the moon rise from the water,” and to his 
whispered question came the answer in the 
form of a story. So with all the natural 
phenomena about him there was a_ beau- 
tiful blending of fact and fancy. Shake- 
speare, Wordsworth, Burns, Bryant, and 
Lowell, just to mention a few poets, all 
have written poems on nature subjects suit- 
able for a child. It is well, too, to remem- 
ber some of the new school. Even a child, 
if he has watched the moonlight, will catch 
some of the magic in Walter De La Mare’s 
“Silver,” and after seeing a fog creep over 
the meadow he will enjoy Carl Sandburg’s 
“Fog” that “comes on little cat feet.” 

















THE VALUE OF ORAL READING 





C. R. ROUNDS 
Director of English in Junior and Senior High Schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey 





HE purpose of this paper is three- 

fold: first, to indicate the present 
trend of thought with reference to the value 
of oral reading as a school study; second, to 
inquire into the soundness of the reasons 
advanced by those who question the useful- 
ness of oral reading; third, to call to mind 
some of the things that used to make many 
of us believe that oral reading should be 
taught, at least through the elementary 
grades. 


I. 


In their Introduction to a Study of In- 
telligence Tests, Professors S. L. and L. C. 
Pressey, page 108, under the head of Read- 
ing Tests, speak as follows: 

“Before discussing tests in reading it is 
first of all necessary to distinguish clearly 
between oral and silent reading. This dis- 
tinction is of comparatively recent origin. 
It is only within the last few years that the 
teaching of reading has meant much more 
than an attempt to drill children into clear- 
ly enunciated and properly modulated ‘read- 
ing out loud’ before the class. 

“One may occasionally read a magazine 
story to a sick friend or give the family 


the benefit of an interesting newspaper ar- - 


ticle at the supper table. But such occas- 
ions are rare and of little importance, and 
for the school to spend much time in pre- 
paring the average child for such episodes 
is absurd. Ninety-nine per cent of the read- 
ing done by an adult is ‘silent reading,’ or 
reading to oneself for the thought of the 
passage, and it is for this type of reading 
the school should prepare. Drill in oral 
reading will not give this preparation; in 
fact excessive drill in such declamatory 





reading may actually interfere with the de- 
velopment of facility in getting the mean- 
ing from the printed page.” 

While it is only fair to say that the above 
position is somewhat extreme, yet many 
psychologists of eminence and authority 
hold views in general agreement with it. 
For instance, we find Dr. Starch in his 
Educational Psychology, page 289, saying: 

“Thus it appears in all of the tests that 
silent reading has the lead over oral reading 
in both speed and comprehension.” 


II. 


I desire to raise certain queries with re- 
spect to the soundness of this general posi- 
tion. First, it appears from the first quo- 
tation cited that some writers believe that 
the conception of the difference between 
oral and silent reading and the recognition 
of the relatively greater value of the latter 
is a discovery of the past few years and 
that educators of a former generation, had 
they recognized this distinction, would have 
speedily discarded oral reading. from the 
school program in the upper grades. To in- 
dicate how far this is from the truth let me 
quote from the N. E. A. Proceedings of 
1880, from a paper entitled “What Should | 
We Seek to Accomplish in the Reading Ex- 
ercises ?”’, pages 203-213, E. O. Vaile, Chi- 
cago: 

“They (some teachers) fail to recognize 
the fact that the reading is made to do a 
double duty; that it is a term applied to 
two distinct arts.” 

Likewise in the N. E. A. Proceedings of 
1877 in “English Language in Elementary 
Schools” by Jalmon Richards, pages 175- 
180, a considerable part of the discussion 
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of reading is taken up with the distinction 
between oral and silent reading. Further, 
in the Report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1883-84, pp. 92-93, 
Hon. Edwin P. Seaver, superintendent of 
public instruction in Boston, in presenting 
a report drawn from the theory and prac- 
tice of various city superintendents as as- 
certained by him after careful inquiry, 
states: 

“It should be kept constantly in mind 
that the main thing in teaching reading is 
not a training of the speech organs to cor- 
rect utterance of sounds. Important though 
this be, it is still only the physical process. 
The main thing is a training of the child’s 
thought seizing power.” 

It would appear, therefore, that for at 
least half a century school men have recog- 
nized the difference between oral and silent 
reading and have sensed the greater value of 
the latter, and in spite of this recognition 
have continued to give oral reading a place 
in the school program. It would appear 
that the writers of the first book quoted do 
not wholly appreciate this fact. 

My next query has to do with their ap- 
preciation of the scope of oral reading. Is 
there nothing more to it than the chance 
reading of a magazine article to a sick friend 
or an account of the latest hold-up to the 
bored family at the breakfast table? Is 
there nothing more to reading than the ac- 
quisition and retention of a certain amount 
of information, capable of being measured 
and checked as is any other kind of factual 
store? Do we read only for information? 
One hesitates to think that any school man 
would answer these questions in the affirm- 
ative; but in our zeal for testing and meas- 
uring, worthy as it is, and in our quest of 
what, for want of a better term we call effi- 
ciency, we sometimes over-emphasize the 
letter and neglect the spirit. It is my be- 
lief that this error characterizes and, in a 
measure, vitiates, the findings of many spec- 
ialists in the premises. 

Indeed, we are advised by Pantha V. Har- 
relson (Peabody Journal of Education, Sep- 
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tember, 1923) in an article showing care- 
ful and extensive study, to be cautious when 
it comes to drawing conclusions as to the 
relative efficiency in silent and oral reading. 
While this experiment—to quote—‘Seems 
to support the general thesis that silent read- 
ing is more efficient than oral reading, .... 
further study is needed to determine this 
point certainly from the standpoint of learn- 
ing.”’ Have not some of us made the not 
uncommon American pedagogic error of 
harvesting our conclusions before they were 
ripe? 


Ifl. ° 


Let me now suggest a few of the many 
reasons why oral reading, though school 
people have long recognized its limitations 
in value, has continued to hold a place in 
the elementary school program, and why I 
believe it should continue to hold that place 
or should regain it where modern tenden- 
cies have allowed it to be superseded by 
ether activities. 

Perhaps the most obvious—though not by 
any means the most important—reason is 
that there is no better or more easily con- 
trolled means for teaching correct pronun- 
ciation. The difficulties of the selections 
chosen can be regulated. A certain amount 
of learning can reasonably and easily be re- 
quired. The testing of this learning can be 
expeditiously accomplished. The results of 
the learning can be seen and checked. 

The second reason is closely related to 
the first. It is seriously to be questioned 
how far a new word is really ours until 
we know how to pronounce it and indeed 
until we have pronounced it and given our 
organs of speech exercise and experience 
in forming it and producing it as a sound. 
We should never forget that the spoken 
word is older than the written word. We 
all recognize, of course, that the so-called 
passive or receptive vocabulary must, of 
necessity, be greater than the active vocab- 
ulary; but it is generally recognized that 
too great a disparity here is dangerous and 
that the effort should constantly be to bring 
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words over from the passive into the active 
vocabulary. It is difficult to name a surer 
means of doing this than the instrumentality 
of oral reading. In oral reading, we must 
pronounce the word; frequently this means 
that we must look it up in the dictionary 
and thus be in a position to gain, at the same 
time, a more adequate apprehension of its 
meaning. Oral reading thus acts as a tonic 
to our vocabulary and hence to our whole 
thinking process. When we consider also 
the fact that in our schools there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of children who hear no 
English spoken in their homes and little 
correct English anywhere except as they 
hear it read in the school room, must we 
not conclude that there is no other exercise 
that even approaches oral reading in its 
value to them from the language stand- 
point ? 

Again—and most important of all—litera- 
ture is more than facts. Our poetry and 
oratory and drama are not merely informa- 
tory; they are not chiefly so; they consti- 
tute a wedding of sound and sense. They 
can be fully appreciated and loved only 
when they are heard and said. It is not 
given to all of us to be great readers; but 
we can all gain pleasure and profit that we 
cannot well do without, through learning 
how to read aloud in poetry and drama for 
ourselves, and through hearing beautiful 
passages of literature intelligently read by 
others. I question whether the schools can 
do a more useful or helpful service for any 
pupil than to enhance his power of appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of literature through 
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teaching him to read orally reasonably well. 
I believe, therefore, that we should aban- 
don our present policy of dropping oral 
reading from our elementary school pro- 
gram of studies and that in most cases 
where it has been dropped, it should even- 
tually be restored. 

Now it must be recognized and admitted 
at once that much of the teaching of oral 
reading has been faulty. Too frequently 
the reading exercise has been, on the one 
hand, a mere lifeless calling of words, with- 
out mental or emotional challenge, without 
discrimination or apprehension; or, on the 
other, an occasion for exaggerated em- 
phasis on mechanical or elocutionary dis- 
play without due regard for the real sense 
and significance of the selection that is be- 
ing read. But let us not make the same 
mistake with respect to oral reading that we 
made in dealing with grammar—the mistake 
of throwing a subject out because it is poor- 
ly taught—only to find later, as in this 
grammarless age we are now finding, to our 
sorrow, that the subject was an essential 
and integral part of the whole structure of 
knowledge and habit known as English. 

Therefore, I believe, finally, that our nor- 
mal schools and teachers’ colleges should in- 
clude in their program of studies adequate 
provision for training teachers, first in the 
art of reading acceptably themselves both 
orally and for purposes of thought getting, 
and second, in the art of teaching both oral 
and silent reading with due appreciation of 
the pleasure and profit which should come 
from good reading habits. 


CATS YOU KNOW* 





HE tiger prowling in the jungle goes 
fiercely up and down, 

At every step the tiger takes, he wears an 
ugly frown; 

And it’s a fact beyond dispute, as jungle 
creatures know, 

The tiger moves more quietly than the soft- 
est winds that blow. 

He’s very caution how he walks, and scarce- 
ly makes a sound; 


His padded feet, they lightly seem to touch 
the leafy ground. 

The tiger’s quick to jump and leap and very 
quick to spring. 

He hurtles high into the air if he hears the 
slightest thing. 

He’s like a cat, it’s sometimes said, with 
belted stripes and fur. 

Sut he’s not like the cats you know that 


stroll about and purr. 
*Fun for the Children. 
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BUSWELL 


University of Chicago 





HE article by Mr. Rounds, entitled, 
“The Value of Oral Reading,” has 
been read with a great deal of interest. The 
writer believes that most of the difference 
in view regarding silent and oral reading is 
due to a failure to see clearly the psychol- 
ogical distinction between the two processes. 
Silent reading is essentially a synthetic 
process. It continually emphasizes the fu- 
sion of smaller units into larger thought- 
wholes with the attention entirely focused 
upon the meaning of the material which is 
being read. All 
excepting the process of visual perception 
When 


the silent reading process reaches a stage 


motor accom] vaniments 


are reduced to the barest minimum. 


of maturity the reader is entirely absorbed 
in grasping the meaning and in undergoing 
the experience which accompanies its recog- 
nition. 


In contrast with this, the oral reading 
process is essentially analytical. The read- 
er’s attention is divided among several ele- 
ments, such as pronunciation, word order, 
and the listening audience, as well as the 
meaning of the selection being read. The 
outcome of this process is that the real aim 
of reading, namely the interpretation of the 
meaning of the printed selection, is often 
forced into the background, while the pro- 
cess which is prominent in the reader’s mind 
is the manipulation of his vocal apparatus 
in such a fashion that the various mechan- 
ical details will receive proper treatment. 


In the writer’s view, oral reading is of 
great value in its proper place, and he would 
by no means be favorable to eliminating it 
entirely from the school program. The 
chief function of oral reading is to afford a 


means of transition from the use of an oral 
vocabulary, which the child has partially 
mastered before coming to school, to the 
use of a visual vocabulary, which is entirely 
With the aid of 


phonetic analysis, the child is able to profit 


foreign to his experience. 


greatly by the first few years of oral read- 
ing. However, this oral reading should be 
considered simply as a primitive type of ad- 
justment which must make way later for the 
more adequaté adjustment of silent reading. 
lf the process is emphasized for too many 
years, it results in a hindrance to the most 
effective type of reading. Experiments 
which have been carried on up to the pres 
ent time indicate that this change in em- 
phasis should come not later than the fourth 
school-year. The chief difference, then, in 
the proposals of the advocates of silent 
reading and the proposals of Mr. Rounds’s 
paper is that the former would use oral 
reading as a foundation, but would vary the 
character of the super-structure, whereas 
the latter would have oral reading retain or 
regain the place which it formerly held, 
namely, a full eight-year program with no 
time remaining for the teaching of silent 
reading. 

Mr. Rounds suggests three reasons why 
oral reading should be re-instated. 
reasons, it 


These 
the writer, indicate 
clearly a failure to recognize the psychologi- 
cal distinction between the processes of oral 
and silent reading. The first reason which 
he gives is, “There is no better or more 
easily controlled means for teaching pro- 
nunciation.” 


seems to 


Here is evidence number pne 
that reading is regarded not as a synthetic 
process of grasping meaning, but as an ana- 
lytical process of learning to say words. 
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Psychologically, reading and pronunciation 
are two entirely different things. Pronun- 
ciation can be more appropriately treated in 
an oral English exercise where it occurs in 
normal conversation or discussion. 


The second reason given for re-instating 
oral reading is that, “Oral reading thus acts 
as a tonic to our vocabulary.” Here is evi- 
dence number two that Mr. Rounds is think- 
ing not of a synthetic reading process, but 
of something entirely different, namely, 
learning the meaning of isolated words. His 
suggestion in regard to dictionary definitions 
is directly contrary to modern psychology in 
regard to the method by which general 
meanings are commonly derived. The state- 
ment, “It is difficult to name a surer method 
of doing this than the instrumentality of 
oral reading,” is answered by not only the 
findings of psychology, but by normal hu 
man experience. Through wide silent read- 
ing a much more adequate vocabulary will 
be developed than by the limited experience 
furnished by oral reading plus a dictionary. 


Mr. Rounds’ third reason in support of 
oral reading is based upon the value of 
“hearing beautiful passages of literature in- 
telligently read by others.” He is quite si- 
lent in regard to the effect produced by 
hearing such literature repearedly mutiated 
by the type of oral reading which is com- 
mon to the elementary school. Here is evi- 
dence number three that the psychological 
nature of the reading process is not clearly 
appreciated. Mr. Rounds will have great 
difficulty in proving that the full experience, 
both emotional and intellectual, which is 
to be derived from reading, cannot be 
gained without the paraphernalia of vocal 
accompaniments, lip movement, etc. In the 
primitive stages of reading these undoubted- 
ly help, but the argument is no stronger that 
one must read aloud to fully appreciate 


Tue Pray Taste or Broapway—Clayton 


Hamilton, The World's Work, XLVIII (October, 
1924) 589, , 


than that one must think aloud to have a 
complete thought-experience. Undoubtedly 
many persons who have been educated 
through an oral reading method may not be 
able to free themselves from the necessity 
of such primitive habits, but, on the other 
hand, persons who have mastered the art 
of silent reading can do so. 


In regard to the last paragraph of the 
note which follows Mr. Rounds’ article, 
the writer believes that any teacher who 
tries to keep abreast of current thought is 
fully aware that the amount of worth-while 
reading material which comes to his desk 
is quite in excess of that which demanded 
the attention of teachers who lived a cen- 
tury ago. 


A century ago Horace Mann succeeded 
in convincing the school that the analytical 
A B C method was not essential to the pro- 
cess of learning to read. The old idea 
that spelling must be a part of the reading 
exercise has also been banished and forgot- 
ten. But the traditional notion that the 
teaching of reading is inseparable from pro- 
nunciation and all the workings of the vocal 
apparatus is still with us. It is necessary 
that both the A. B. C.’s and spelling be 
learned ; and likewise that pronunciation and 
vocabulary be developed. But the school 
still waits for the penetration of the fact 
that reading, which is essentially the recog- 
nition of the complete meaning of words in 
combination, is a different process than the 
saying aloud of words, or the study of the 
meanings of individual words. 


The fact which is most difficult for the 
psychologist to understand is, how the teach- 
er of English can overlook the extreme sig- 
nificance of effective silent reading in the 
realization of the aims of his subject, name- 
ly, an appreciation of and wide acquaintance 
with good literature. 


Tne Lecion FAMILY AND THE Rapio: WHAT 
We Hear WHEN WeE Tene In—Bruce Bliven 
The Century Magazine, CVIII (October, 1924) 
811. 








A NOTE IN REPLY TO DR. BUSWELL 





C. R. ROUNDS 


Director of English, Junior and Senior High Schools, Elisabeth, N. J. 





The paper on “The Value of Oral 
Reading” was written before I had read 
Dr. Buswell’s article on Silent Reading in 
the March Review. Since reading proof on 
my paper I have likewise read the proof 
sheets of Dr. Buswell’s reply, which, as I 
‘ understand it, is to appear along with this. 

These correspondence debates are never 
wholly satisfactory. Misapprehensions as 
to points of view and weight of emphasis 
are bound to prevent a clear meeting of 
arguments. There is always less real dif- 
ference of opinion than at first appears. 
But perhaps this discussion will help to 
make clear the points that are really at is- 
sue, as well as those that are not at all at 
issue, between us. 


I am ready to admit at once that the 
methods of teaching oral reading have in 
many instances been seriously wrong, and 
that the returns have frequently not justi- 
fied the time, money, and energy expended 
upon the subject. I advocated twenty years 
ago that there should be explicit and regu- 
lar instruction in silent reading. No doubt 
in many instances a re-apportionment of 
time as between oral and silent reading, par- 
ticularly in grades 5-8, is needed, with rela- 
tively less time being given to oral reading. 
And of course I agree with Dr. Buswell 
that oral reading should not be a mere word- 
calling process, and that if pronunciation is 
made the central aim of the exercise, the 
work is of little or no value. We thus oc- 
cupy much common ground. 


The chief points of difference appear to 
be these: 1. Dr. Buswell places greater 
weight than I do on the results of studies in 
oral and silent ‘reading with reference to 


comparative results in comprehension and 
retention and the relation of speed thereto. 
We need further studies in (a) the field of 
individual differences among pupils, in (b) 
problems of retention over long periods of 
time, and (c) in questions of appreciation 
before making final generalizations in the 
premises. 2. The argument that we should 
speed up the processes of silent reading be- 
cause there is more to be read than was 
formerly the case does not seem to me con- 
vincing. We can’t keep up with the rotary 
press, no matter how long our eye span. 
3. One of Dr. Buswell’s reasons for aban- 
doning oral reading in the upper grades is 
the fact that the methods of teaching the 
subject, and the types of reading chosen, 
are frequently notoriously bad. This seems 
to me like a confusion of issues. If a sub- 
ject needs to be taught, it is definitely our 
job to find a right way to teach it. To 
abandon a subject because it is poorly 
taught strikes me as indefensible pedagogic 
surrender. 4. Hence the basis issue: Does 
oral reading deserve regular and serious at- 
tention through grades 5-8? Can it be 
taught so as to repay this attention? I take 
it that in general Dr. Buswell’s reply would 
be in the negative; mine would be in the 
affirmative. To answer these questions 
properly we must consider the place of oral 
reading in our daily lives, its potency in 
bringing pleasure to ourselves and others, 
its influence on our habits of pronunciation, 
and on our feeling for the movement and 
cadence of our language, and its import in 
the lives of those whose experience with 
good English is largely limited to: what they 
hear of good literature through oral reading. 


(Concluded on Page 196) 
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N recent years the trend in teaching has 

been increasingly away from the me- 
chanical. This progress has affected read- 
ing as well as other subjects with the result 
that much more emphasis than formerly is 
placed on what is read and what the reader 
gets from the reading. In making this ad- 
vance it is quite natural that the matter of 
mechanics in reading should come to be re- 
garded as of little importance. This atti- 
tude in some instances has resulted in slight- 
ing the training in mechanics. Many are 
now asking, “Have we gone too far?”’, 
“Just what is the place of mechanics in 
reading ?”’ 

The recent scientific studies in reading 
have given evidence that certain mechanical 
physical processes condition the efficiency of 
reading. The character of the eye move- 
ment as to its speed, extent and regularity 
is an important factor in determining abil- 
ity to read. These studies have also showed 
that it is possible through proper training 
to modify the character of the eye move- 
ment in the direction of greater facility. 
The means used to produce satisfactory de- 
velopment are of three types. 1. Establish- 
ing a relation between a word and its mean- 
ing, “putting meaning into words,” so that 
the word seen will immediately call up the 
meaning of the word as heard; establishing 
a pronunciation reaction that is meaningful. 
2. Placing at the disposal of the reader a 
means by which he may economically iden- 
tify words previously unknown to him as 
visual symbols. 3. Developing that habit of 
grouping thought units larger than the word 
so that they are commonly recognized from 
a dominant factor as a clue instead of re- 
quiring analytical attention. These three 


types of training all come in some measure 
under the head of mechanics of reading. It 
is the purpose here to discuss only the sec- 
ond of these. 

What happens when the child finds him- 
self confronted by difficulties in reading 
which he is powerless to overcome? The 
experimental studies of the eye movement 
in reading have shown that in the presence 
of insurmountable difficulties a confusion 
arises which is evidenced in the reading by 
many regressive movements or by wander- 
ing of the eyes over a given area in a pur- 
poseless manner. Dr. Judd says, regarding 
the necessity of attention to this type of dif- 
ficulty : 

“The cure for confusion probably is to 
be found in training the pupil to make an 
orderly analysis of words. We have found 
grounds in earlier records for the state- 
ment that training enlarges the unit of rec- 
ognition. We have here come on evidence 
which shows us the necessity of teaching 
analysis. There is a demand in many cases 
for a smaller unit than the word. Unless 
the school trains the pupil to work out his 
words systematically he will do it badly and 
will exhibit confusion.” 

Many other educators agree with this 
statement to the extent of believing that 
some training in analysis is necessary and 
phonic analysis is advocated as the most 
satisfactory type. 

There are two phases of the teaching of 
phonics, informal and formal. Informal 
phonics includes ear and voice training. 
These two go hand in hand and are both 
necessary. Ear training is needed to insure 
+ Judd, Charles, H.: Reading: It’s Nature 

and Development. p. 60. 
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correct auditory images and the recognition 
of likenesses when heard. Voice training 
is needed to insure correct reproduction, 
both immediate and habitual. That is, the 
child needs to learn not only to reproduce 
the word correctly as soon as heard, but 
habitually to give it correctly whenever in 
Both 
these phases of the work should be begun 
early, preferably in the home, where the first 
words the child hears are clearly and ac- 
curately pronounced and where the child is 


his experiences its use is required. 


encouraged to develop careful, accurate pro- 
nunciation himself. Unfortunately there is 
relatively little conscious effort in this di- 
rection and the burden falls largely on the 
child’s first school. In kindergarten or first 
grade this training may easily be given to 
most children in the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with Mother Goose and other 
rhymes, poems, songs, games, and in using 
musical tones either voice or instrument for 
reproduction. 

The formal phase of phonics is training 
the eye to recognize symbols and the mind to 
relate these correctly to the ear and voice 
symbols already familiar. This training in- 
The 


analysis should come first and should begin 


volves both analysis and synthesis. 


when the children show need for it either by 
beginning to analyze or by helpless flounder- 
ing in a new situation. 

Analysis in phonics is of two kinds: 1. 
selecting the element significant as a clue to 
the word—man, mat; run, fun. 2. select- 
ing like elements for classifying words— 
cold, told, fold; see, sing, sit. 

Synthesis is also of two kinds: 1. com- 
bining known elements into words—m an, 
ran, tan, f an. 2. discovering a word by 
recognition of known elements in it (an- 
alysis) and reuniting them to give the word. 
This is frequently spoken of as “blending.” 
It is not desirable to teach children to blend 
audibly because there may be a tendency to 
hesitation in speech which might be en- 
couraged. 

The first formal phonics may grow na- 
turally out of the ear and voice training 
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where the child has come to appreciate dif- 
ferences in sound. Frequently a child ac- 
tually initiates the work by the discovery 
that parts of two words “look alike.” In 
any case when the children are ready for 
the eye training they may be led to give a 
list of words with a common phonic ele- 
ment as, the initial consonant. If these are 
written in a column on the board and the 
children’s aroused to discover 
whether the words that sound alike, look 
alike also, they will begin to associate like- 
nesses 1 


interest 


in with in 
Two principles should 
guide the teacher in this work: 
derive the 


words. 2. 


appearance likenesses 
sound and speech. 
1. Always 
from known 
Always use knowledge as soon 


phonic element 


as gained. The first of these principles is 
illustrated above in the child’s discovering 
that parts which sound alike in their lists 
of words, look alike. The unphonetic char- 
acteristics of our language will present diffi- 
culties but since this type of similarity is 
the basis of all phonic systems the difficul- 
ties must be met as they arise. The sec- 
ond principle requires that the children shall 
be given an opportunity to use their knowl- 
edge at once to gain added meaning asso- 
ciations and to fix the proper reaction. This 
may be begun as soon as two phonic sym- 
bols have been learned by presenting a num- 
her of words arranged at random in which 
one or the other of the symbols learned is 
used and requiring the selection of now one, 
now the other, in a variety of interesting 
“game” devices. 


There are two desirable purposes for drill 
in phonics: First, to associate the visual 
image with the auditory and the kinesthetic 
image,—to associate the symbol seen with 
its sound and with the “feel” of saying it. 
Illustrations of devices to meet this aim are: 
finding words that begin with m, or any 
spoken sound; finding sounds (i.e. symbols 
of sounds) with which certain given words 
begin. In the latter case a word is spoken 
and the child identifies among a number of 
sound symbols presented on the board or on 


cards the initial, or other designated part 
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Second, to associate the visual 
This is to relate 
work in phonic analysis directly to thought 
getting and should lead the children to rec- 
ognize the practical value of phonics as a 
tool. Illustrations of means to this end are: 
1. the use in drill, of words instead of iso- 
lated symbols. The teacher shows the card 
f and instead of having it sounded says, 
“Give a word that begins with this sound.” 
The children answer fun, fine, fix, flag, etc. 
The initial sound is emphasized in a mean- 


of the word. 
symbol with meaning. 


the use of what has 
been called the game of discovery. In this 
the teacher selects words known to the chil- 


ingful association. 2. 


dren as to meaning and which have some 
interest for them. To begin with these may 
be compound words, both parts of which are 
known, as, blackbird, windmill. <As_ the 
children advance more difficult words should 
be given, but should never include difficul- 
ties which cannot be solved with the knowl- 
edge the children have. This type of exer- 
cise has the added advantage that it gives 
the child a feeling of power and he comes 
to use this method spontaneously in the 
presence of difficulties. 


In drill in phonies it is necessary to guard 
against establishing a habit of analysis in 
places where it is no help or even a hin- 
drance, and also against the persistence of 
analysis after the word should be recog- 
nized as a whole. ‘To off-set these tend- 
encies the use of increasingly larger units 
in words should be encouraged and the in- 
stanteous recognition of whole words which 
have been discovered by analysis should be 
the goal. Having learned light, the child 
should use it as a whole in lightly, lightness, 
delight, delightful, etc. As the work ad- 
vances such larger units may include many 
common prefixes, roots and suffixes. 


The question as to how long formal 
phonic training should be continued must 
be settled for the particular class or even 
sometimes for the individual child. When- 
ever a child has gained the ability to inde- 


pendently and economically attack new 
words, he should not be subjected to furth- 
er formal training. Because of individual 
differences among the children grouped to- 
gether in school, it is not unusual to find 
children in the second and third grades who 
would profit by systematic training in word 
analysis. It is probably unwise to attempt 
an arbitrary division of the subject into 
grades but the instruction should be con- 
tinued until the children become independ- 
ent in attacking new material. 

The question as to teaching rules in 
phonics is sometimes raised. It is con- 
trary to good pedagogical practice to mere- 
ly teach the rule. If any rule in phonics is 
of sufficient value to the child to be learned 
it is of sufficient importance to be developed 
by the children’s discovering and stating it. 
A rule which, perhaps, covers enough cases 
to make it worth developing is, “When there 
are two vowels in a word, the first is us- 
ually long and the second, silent.” If given, 
however, it should, as suggested, be dis- 
covered and stated by the children. 

Word lists for phonic drills should us- 
ually be given by the children and in no 
should the teacher give words the 
meaning of which is unknown to the chil- 
dren. 


Case 


It is usually possible by suggestion or 
question to get from the children all words 
which it is desirable to use in this manner. 

It is probable that in most cases the de- 
velopment of formal phonics will be com- 
pleted in the first and second grades. In 
the third grade the instruction should be to 
a large extent specialized, planned to meet 
individual needs. This grade should also 
carry forward the matter of analysis by let- 
ter (spelling), relating it when helpful to 
phonic analysis and preparing the children 
for the use of the dictionary in the fourth 
grade. 

While formal instruction in phonic an- 
alysis probably will be largely discontinued 
at about the third grade, the habit of word 
analysis in the face of difficulties should be 
encouraged throughout the school life. 


“Elephants in Jungle, Zoo, and Circus’—See The Mentor, June, 1924 
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HE few suggestions for using the cur- 

tain setting which were given in Part 
III in June were of the simplest type in 
which the curtains formed a plain back- 
ground. It is now intended to elaborate on 
interior settings and consider a few possi- 
bilities for exterior scenes, and at the same 
time to introduce some of the additional 
parts which may be used with the curtains. 
But, before delving too deeply into the dis- 
cussion of completed settings, it may be well 
to remember that the main curtains have 
been specified to consist of six curtains on 
a pipe rod at the back of the stage. This 
should be explained. The interiors illus- 
trated in Part III, the June Review, were 
all closed back settings and all entrances and 
exits were to be made through the wings. 
Many plays can be successfully staged in 
this type of setting, but the time will surely 
arrive when openings will be needed in the 
hack of the setting. Some plays will require 
an opening at back center and others right 
or left. 


With the curtains arranged as indicated 
in Figure 1—Part I1]—it is possible to ob- 
tain an opening in the curtains at almost any 
point desired. Figure 1 of this article shows 
an interior setting with an opening off center 
in the back curtains, and also attempts to 
show a method of elaboration on the cur- 
tains themselves by hanging strips of figured 
or colored fabric at the side of the opening. 
Additional curtains or designs appliqued di- 
rectly to the curtains will quite often trans- 
form the background almost beyond recog- 
- nition. Cheap materials may be used; sewn 
or pinned to the curtains so that they may be 
easily removed without damage to the back- 


ground. Here is a problem for the art de- 
partment and the sewing room to solve. If 
the desired results cannot be obtained by 
cutting pieces of colored fabric to the shapes 
needed in the design selected, it is no great 
task to apply a little dye or paint to the 
pieces before they are appliqued to the cur- 
tains. Numerous illustrations could be made 
of suggestions but space does not permit of 
their use. Furthermore, it is far more satis- 
factory to develop one’s own ideas to suit 
each problem as presented. 























Figure 1: Curtain setting with opening off cen- 


ter at back, using fireplace and screen. 


Figure 1 also shows an additional part to 
the setting in the form of a fireplace. It is 
quite possible that this may be the same fire- 
place used on the open platform in Part I, 
the March Review, excepting that the panel 
over the mantle has been curved at the top 
and the front- panels slightly changed. A 
few tools and some paint will work wonders 
on stage properties. The furniture will not 
be discussed as that is just “trimmings,” 
but in the rear of the opening may be: seen 
a screen, another old friend from Part II, 
the April Review. This screen may serve 
two purposes; one, to assist the general 
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composition of the setting and add a spot of 
color or design; the other, to close the en- 
trance and form a crossover for people back 
stage. 
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setting with three openings 





. 
2: Curtain 
at back, using platform, steps 
screens; to be used as an interior. 


Figure 


and 


Another type of interior is shown in 
Figure 2 and might be used for a throne 
room scene in a fairy tale play. There the 
curtains have been opened up to quite a 
large extent with the two center curtains 
left on stage and draped to form straight 
lines. These may be considered as columns 
or just drapes, or better still, leave it to the 
imagination of the audience. In this set the 
screens of Part II are used again, the addi- 
tional features being the platform and steps. 
The platform may be built by the boys in 
the manual training shop, or be built by a 
local carpenter. Of course the ideal plat- 
form would be made by a stage carpenter. 
He would furnish what is known as a 
parallel and platform. The parallel or lower 
framework may be folded up when the top 
platform is removed and the whole stacked 
away in a minimum of space. While this 
is the ideal, it is also the most expensive. 
Unless the platform is to be used to a great 
extent, it would not be worth this expense. 
A handy sized platform is eight feet long, 
three to four feet wide (depending upon 
the depth of the stage) and eighteen inches 
high. The eighteen inches will divide into 
three six-inch steps and is a convenient 
height for general use. It is recommended 
that the steps be made with six-inch risers 
and ten-inch treads, as these can be con- 
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veniently cut from stock sized lumber. The 
width of the steps should be three feet. Two 
sets should be made. These can be used 
side by side when a six-foot wide stair is 
needed at the front of the eight-foot plat- 
form. Should steps be needed at each end 
of the platform for some other scene they 
are available. The ends of the steps in this 
illustration are buttressed with two boxes, 
painted. It is surprising how useful a 
quantity of boxes can be, especially when 
they are in sets of equal sizes. They can 
be used most successfully as buttresses to 
stairs, at the base of columns, on balustrades, 
elevations for shrubs and long narrow boxes 
make fine pillars for garden walls, gate- 
ways, etc. The boys will delight in can- 
vassing the drug and grocery stores to se- 
cure the boxes, and will no doubt be able 
to assist in the painting. Should an extra 
fine finish be required where the joints and 
the rough lumber will not show, the boxes 
may be covered with unbleached cotton or 
heavy paper pasted on the outside and the 
paint applied over this covering. 





== 















































Figure 3: Curtains as in Fig. 2, using platform, 


steps, wall pieces and buttresses and 
tree forms; to be used as an exterior 
or terrace scene. 


Figure 3 shows the curtains in the same 
position as in Figure 2 but the additional 
parts have transformed the setting to an ex- 
terior scene. The platform and steps used 
in illustration No. 2 will be seen in the 
same location, but there are two extra plat- 
forms used at right and left of center to 
carry off stage. The two boxes have been 
stood on end at the rear of the platforms 
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in front of wall pieces. Behind the wall 
pieces are set ground rows to represent 
trees, which for convenience will be called 
“tree forms.” The part representing the 
sky may be the back wall of the stage when 
a sky drop is not available. Should the wall 
be painted gray or buff color instead of the 
blue associated with skies, do not be dis- 
couraged. The setting is strictly conven- 
tional. How often do we see conventional 
landscapes on high grade posters which in- 
spire admiration rather than criticism. 

The wall pieces may be made by means 
of a wooden frame and a canvas stretched 
on unbleached cotton on one side and paint- 
ed; or sheets of beaver board stiffened with 
a few wooden battens may be used. 




















‘ 6a 3a 
Figure 6a: 


Rear view of toad stool, showing con- 
struction. 
Figure 3a: Rear view of tree form showing 


method of construction and bracing. 


The tree forms should be fairly well built, 
as they will serve so many times, but even 
a lightly constructed set will serve through 
a number of productions with reasonable 
care. The small illustration No. 3a is a 
rear view of a section of the tree forms 
showing the construction and method of 
bracing. There are many ways of con- 
structing this form of ground row, which 
may be made from almost any material. The 
professional method is to construct the back 
frame work and then form the uneven edges 
at the top with “profile board,” pieces of 
board usually about one-eighth inch thick 
with canvas scrim glued to each face to pre- 
vent splitting. After the profile board is 
nailed to the framework the lower part is 
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covered with canvas (unbleached cotton) 
tacked and pasted to the frame; then passed 
to the scenic artist to be painted. It will be 
understood that the best results would be 
obtained by having the tree forms built by 
a professional stage carpenter. The task, 
however, is not too formidable for the man- 
ual training department to handle. If the 
profile board and canvas are not available 
these may be replaced by beaver board or 
any similar material. The rear support is 
known as a jack brace and is made of the 
same material as the framework (%” x 3” 
lumber is plenty large enough) and is fas- 
tened to the frame with hinges which per- 
mit it to be folded. 


The tree forms as shown in the illustra- 
tion, stretching right across the stage, are 
not all in one piece but are made in sec- 
tions, each about 4’ 6” to 5’ 0” wide. They 
may be transposed to form various com- 
positions. Five sections are usually suffi- 
cient for the average school stage. The 
tallest tree top may be between 8 0” and 
Y O” high. Wall pieces are constructed 
in exactly the same manner excepting the 
profile is not needed; just a frame, brace 
and covering. Should some of the pieces 
have a tendency to fall forward, a salt bag 
filled with sand laid across the bottom of 
the brace will counterbalance the piece with- 
out damaging the stage floor, as is done 
when footirons and stage screws are used 
for the purpose. 














Figure 


4: Curtains as base for a garden scene, 
using tree forms, wall pieces, plants 
and shrubs. 
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Figure 4+ shows a garden scene composed 
of tree forms in the background, with flow- 
ers at the base. These flowers may be 
painted upon the tree forms themselves or 
may be an extra ground row standing in 
front or even real flowers in boxes. The 
wall pieces may be the same as used in 
Figure 3 and illustrate the advantage of 
building all parts in small sections. These 
two pieces might each be from 6’ 0” to 
8’ 0” long. The foreground may be made 
up of real shrubs in boxes and tubs. For 
a production having a large chorus the 
opening between the wall pieces could be 
much wider and the rear chorus elevated 
on platforms. 





























Figure 5 


: Curtains as base for a landscape scene, 
using tree forms, profile house and 
railing to produce the effect of high 
elevations. 

Figure 5 is a suggestion for a setting 
appropriate for use in such a play as “Hill- 
top.”” In this setting the house may be built 
in the same manner as the tree forms and 
painted ; the fence may be part of the piece 
forming the house, or it may be a separate 
piece standing in front of the house. In this 
scene the lower sections of tree forms are 
used; this with the fence running to the 
floor gives the effect of a higher elevation. 

The scene illustrated in Figure 6 was 
used in a school operetta, “A Midsummer’s 
Day.” The second act is laid in a fairy- 
land inhabited by brownies and fairies. The 
school boasted a curtain setting, some tree 
forms, a platform and steps, and a wall 
piece or two. This did not suggest very 
good material for fairyland. It was de- 
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cided therefore to add a few pieces to the 
stock of scenery. The tree forms were 
used and some beaver board cut to form 
the hillside. This was painted with greens 
to represent the grass. In the foreground 
were a few clumps of daffodils about 30” 


high. Toad stools were the next considera- 
tion. Boxes were secured, the largest being 
40” high; to these were nailed sheets of 


beaver board which were cut to the shape 
of the toad stools and the profile overhang 
reinforced with strips of wood. On the 
back of the boxes were built rough ladders. 
Figure 6a shows a rear view of one of the 
toad stools. The toad stools were then 
painted. The boxes and ladders formed ex- 
cellent braces to support’ the beaver board. 
The fairies and brownies were able to run 
up the ladder and sit or dance on the boxes, 
giving the effect of sitting on the toad 
stools. The spider web was made from two 
ten cent hanks of wash-line touched up 
here and there with a little aluminum paint. 
The spider was made of a few pieces of 
cardboard, several newspapers and some 
paste; black and orange paint covered the 
printed matter. This was so satisfactory 
that it was decided to rent a pair of flood 
lamps from a local theater. When these 
flooded the scene with green light the effect 
was complete. This effect was used to open 
the scene and warmer lights brought in 
gradually as the scene progressed. 


Some of the pieces of scenery are prac- 
tically permanent and should be painted in 
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Figure 6: Curtains as base for fairy landscape, 
using tree forms, ground row, profile 
toad stools and rope web. 
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colors, which will serve for several presen- 
tations without repainting. The tree forms 
will be the most permanent of these parts 
and will almost always be used in the same 
location; at the back of the set. Here is a 
fine place to practice painting. Calsomine 
colors are the cheapest and most easily ap- 
plied, but the ready mixed calsomine, to 
which nothing but water has to be added, 
is seldom obtainable in the colors required. 
It is therefore best to purchase dry colors 
and mix them with glue size. The dry col- 


ors and glue may be purchased at any paint 
To mix the paint, first soak the glue 
over night in cold water. When it is in the 
form of a jelly add hot water to make a 


store. 


weak solution; stir this into ,the dry color 
and it is ready to be applied. It must be 
remembered that this watercolor will dry 
lighter than it is while wet. It is well to 
test out a small patch before proceeding 
with the painting. To paint the tree forms, 
mix one pot of blue and one of black or 
dark purple; paint the two colors on to- 
gether while wet, intermixing the blue and 
black with more black at the bottom than 
at the top. Next mix some green and stip- 
ple the upper parts of the tree forms over 
the blue and black coat. The stippling may 
be done with a sponge. Dip the sponge in 
the paint, shake off the superfluous paint 
and then dob the sponge on the scenery 


wherever you think you need the green col- 


or. The texture should be varied some- 
what. This will form light and shade. The 


green should be applied most freely at the 
top of the tree form and may fade to al- 
most nothing at the bottom, leaving the 
darker ground colors showing quite strong- 
ly. 


At the first attempt the average person is 
somewhat timid and the work lacks free- 
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dom, but this timidity may be easily over- 
come by practice on a few small scraps of 
beaver board or other material. Approach 
the work feeling that it can be painted over 
Use 


large brushes, leaving large patches of color. 


if the first attempt is not satisfactory. 


Do not attempt to blend the colors; if they 
run or blend accidently let them do so. Al- 
ways remember that the work is to be seen 
from the auditorium and that the nearest 
seat is usually not less than 15’ 0” away. 
The above will apply to the painting of 
practically all the pieces of scenery needed. 
The brush ground work and sponge stipple 
is an easy and quite effective method of 
painting the garden walls for plain settings 
and is an éxcellent ground for the jointed 


stone wall. When natural forms are de- 


sired they will have to be painted in the 


true sense of the word, but the stippled 
work may be decorated with artificial flow- 
ers and vines, or real vines, flowers, and 
shrubs may be used, thus eliminating the 
painting of such forms. When one has 
started the painting there will be many dis- 
coveries made in rendering the different ef- 
fects and the colors required. 


Stage craft is a technical subject with a 
language all its own and few hard and fast 
rules. The methods of rendering scenes 
described in this and the foregoing articles 
are by no means the only methods of de- 
veloping settings or securing effects; neith- 
er are they an attempt to develop scene 
painters, stage carpenters, or managers, 
among the teaching staffs of our schools. 
These articles have been written in the hope 
that they may be of some assistance to the 
teacher so often assigned the task of pro- 
ducing the school play upon the apparently 
hopeless school stage. 
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66 HAT thou wilt 
Thou must rather enforce it 
with thy smile 
Than hew to it with thy sword.” 
—-Shakespeare. 

The staff of the New York Library has 
learned its lesson far better than the average 
teacher, for a hundred children 
come there daily during the summer, and in 
the winter the number is doubled. 

Like the welcoming smile of a friend is 


or more 


the arrangement of the rooms. Bookcases 
are not too high, labels not too difficult to 
read. The child looks under “Travel,” 


“er 


Fairy Tales” for what he wants, 
and finds the desired book within his reach. 
Round tables and low, ‘ 


“Nature,” 


‘squatty”” chairs in- 
vite him to stop a bit, but he goes directly 
to the cozy, sunbespattered window 


where he first found he liked to read. 


seat 
Look 
where he may, there are pictures and flow- 
ers and more pictures—Robin Hood come 
to life in Nottingham itself, Maid Marian 
resplendent in cloth of gold, good old Little 
John waving his cup of ale in the air as he 
sings a ballad of bygone days. 
Wyeth, by means of 


Truly, Mr. 


his paintings, has 


helped hundreds of children to “create a 
world for every day, and store a dream for 
every night.” 

setween the two main divisions of the 
children’s department one finds a 
room, 


smaller 
with tables for the “littlest ones,” 
simpler pictures at eye level, and behind the 
glass doors of the bookcases, treasure of old 
in the shape of original drawings by Kate 
Greenaway, Randolph Caldecott, and Wil- 
liam Nicholson; queer old games; and best 
of all “Tales About Europe and Asia,” once 
owned by “R. L. S.” Surely the child who 





sees in it the penciled attempts at picture 
making will be drawn closer to its owner. 

One wonders who brought to the chil- 
dren “An Ancient Mappe Of Fairyland, 
newly discovered and set forth,” with its 
Dream River and Kelpie Bay. That per- 
son believed with Louise Driscoll that it is 
good to “think still of lovely things that 
are not true; Let wish and magic work at 
will in you.” 


It is safe to venture that after the story 
hour more than one youngster will go to 
that map to search for “The Place Where 
They Kennel Nightmares,” or to “Nicholas, 
His Map” in search of Smuggler’s Cave and 
Big Barn Island. And as he looks up from 
the maps he sees the gray-green of forest, 
troubled waters, and ships, which illustrate 
so well “The “Kid- 


Black Arrow” and 


napped.” 


Frequently exhibits are displayed in the 
reading or reference room. Sometimes there 
are ships—all varieties—which 
children try to copy; at Christmas-time 
hest “children’s books” of the year are 


sizes and 





the 
the 
on display, as are also suggested books for 
gifts. 

At present there is an exhibit of illus- 
trators of children’s books, and the interest 
of grown-ups seems to vie with that of the 
younger folk. Vivid in color are the Rus- 
sian and Bohemian prints; a bit more sub- 
dued are those of Edmund Dulac in Law- 
rence Housman’s “Arabian Nights.” There 
is a gorgeously gowned Cinderella by Clarke 
in the Penault “Fairy Tales.” Kay Niel- 
sen’s exaggeration of dimensions in the por- 
trayal of “The Twelve Dutiful Princesses” 
by Sir Arthur Quiller—Couch produces an 
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entirely different result than does the real- 
ism of Howard Pyle’s “Book of Pirates.” 
The lovely gold and blues of Maxfield Par- 
rish make one want to read “The Arabian 
Nights” again, now. Again—perhaps the 
artists, rather than the teachers, have learned 
from “The Brushwood Boy”, “You've got 
to know your men, young ‘un, and they'll 
follow you anywhere. That's all you want 

‘know your men.” 

A few of the most interesting books have 
been placed upon the tables and desks, where 
they will attract the attention of the chil- 
dren who don’t know what they want to 
read. One youngster glanced casually at 
a beautiful edition of “The Pied Piper,” 
then read as if fascinated. Not one could 
pass by the McRay, 1922, “Robin Hood,” 
nor put it away until he had sighed deeply 
over the very last picture, in which Robin, 
supported by Little John, shoots “a good, 
true shaft’ to indicate the place of his 
burial. 

Even a cursory view of the shelves re- 
veals much that is of interest—La Fontaine 
in French and English; the Rittenhouse 
“Pickwick Papers’ with the black and white 
prints, “Original illustrations by Wyeth; 
the Dutton edition of King Arthur; and 
nearby, the fascinating “Rootabaga Stories’ 
of the Chicago poet.” One of the most in- 
teresting books is Anna Curtis Chandler's 
“Pan the Piper,” Harper's, 1923. The il- 
lustrations are exact reproductions of Me- 
tropolitan paintings, and the simple explana- 
tions will probably lead many a child to a 
deeper appreciation of art. 

The non-fiction books include the usual 
“recommended” books and others that im- 
mediately catch the eye. Some appeal to a 
special hobby, others to the natural inter- 
ests of any child. A youngster of ten or 
twelve came into the room, mother and 
brother in-tow. They followed meekly as 
he walked to the right shelf without any 
hesitation, and drew from it “Living An- 
imals of the World.” Then, for many proud 
minutes, he showed his family what to him 
was familiar ground. In that case as in 


others it is not “the fathers and mothers 
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who fix it.” 

A boy of thirteen, who was reading “A 
Guide to the Trees,” told me he was “just 
having a little argument about trees” with 
his pals, and he wanted to prove his point. 
Do we teach children how to find informa- 
tion in books, and do they use that informa- 
tion? 

A ten-year-old stood near one of the 
shelves, looking at the illustrations of 
“Fairy Tales From Far Away;” before 
many minutes passed, he was seated at a 
table, deep in “The Daughters of the 
Moon.” His chum, a bit older, seemed in- 
clined to read biography. His first choice 
was “Pioneers of the Rocky Mountains and 
the West; his next, “Pilgrim Stories.” Is 
it unreasonable to say that the younger boy 
will be interested in the same type of read- 
ing, if théir friendship continues? ‘The 
years teach much which the days never 
know.” 

\ little negress spent the morning show- 
ing pictures to a child of three. Before 
they had been there an hour, the younger 
of the two went to the shelves and brought 
hack “The Story of Noah’s Ark” as a sub- 
stitute for “Mother Goose.” Even more in- 
teresting was a girl of foreign birth who 
read with apparent interest a “History of 
Porto Rico;” she took home with her 
“\When America Became a Nation.” A 
rather mature boy came in hurriedly, re- 
turned one volume of Conan Doyle, and 
fled with another. 

As Smollett has indicated, 
stubborn things,”’ 


“Facts are 
and it is a fact that the 
natural desires of the child at a certain age 
are for excitement and adventure. Occas- 
ionally those interests last longer, as in the 
case of an eighteen-year-old boy in a smart 
straw hat who sat in the same corner for 
two hours, reading “A Book of Giants.” 
Occasionally, the girl’s interests are those 
of her brother, and she prefers “Under Boy 
Scout Colors,” as did one of the children in 
the reading room. Do we use these facts 
in our teaching? 

In conclusion, “Should we help where 
now we hinder, if we only understood ?” 
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SHIFT YOUR COURSE! 


RUTS! 


AVOID 


Doing a thing well and in a conventional 
way is, needless to say, not in itself deadly. 
The conventions are useful tools, but an 
intelligent use of them always requires vig- 
orous thinking. A teacher is in danger of 
formalism only when he uses the conven- 
tions as he would a formula to avoid think- 
ing, and to escape the expenditure of vital 
effort. If he does this he soon falls into a 


rut. 


The motor units of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France and Germany 
during the War found it necessary to give 
a great deal of thought to the proper use of 
the roads. A good road used too continu- 
without some thoughtful variation be- 
in a short time worn and cut with 
It was very easy for transportation 
units to fall into ruts, and very difficult for 
them 


ously 
came 


ruts. 


to get out. 


These roads were like some of the con- 
ventional methods of The 
roads themselves were all right so long as 
they had intelligent use. 


the classroom. 


But hard, con- 
tinuous use over exactly the same trail was 
sure to make a rut. At the least signs of 
wear it was, therefore, customary for the 
military engineers to map out a new course, 
and to shift traffic slightly to the right or 
left. A warning sign might be put up: 
“Shift Your Course—Don’t Make a Rut!” 


Teachers need to be just as watchful of 
their classroom methods. An _ overused 
method is sure to become honeycombed 
with pedagogical ruts. 








CHILDREN’S 


BOOK WEEK* 





NOVEMBER 11-17 


THE HABIT OF READING 

“Books should be the daily companions of a 
child's life. And they ought not to be linked too 
closely with the school. You don’t want to create 
the idea that reading is a task, a lesson. It's the 
fun, the good time, he can get out of reading that 
needs to be emphasized. You want to make him 
enjoy that reading will 
treasured part of his daily life,” 


reading, so become a 
says Hildegarde 
Hawthorne in a recent article in the Literary Di- 
gest International Book Review. 

She urges parents and teachers to choose books 
very carefully and to discuss them with the child- 
ren, so that the boys and girls will learn to love 
books, and to select them with discrimination. 

There are so many attractive books published 
for young people nowadays,—not only fairy tales 
and stories of adventure, but books on the out-of- 
doors, on history and travel,—books to stimulate 
a child's fancy and open up new worlds of knowl- 
edge to him. 

Jack 


reading 


the 
novel, 


friend that 
QOuida’s 


London once 
tattered 


“Signa,” when he 


wrote to a 
of 
was a little boy, inspired in 


of a copy 
him a desire to read more and more, and to get 
beyond the hills that bounded the narrow Cali- 
fornia valley in which he lived. Frequently,—as 
in his case,—a book will lead a boy or girl into 
great adventures in the field of literature or science 
or art. 

The national Children’s Book Week, to be held 
this year from November 11th to 17th, has become 
the occasion for special book exhibits in public 
libraries, schools and bookstores, and for discus- 
sion of boys’ and girls’ reading by many clubs 
throughout the United States. 
for the Week is, “More 


The slogan Books in 


the Home. 


” 


Creating a Taste For Books 

1. Get pupil’s expression of his own preference 
in books, orally and in to 
parent. 

2. Have boys and girls report on books liked by 
parents when they were children. 

3. In geography and history classes, talk about 
the books that will add interest to study: his- 
torical stories, stories 
books of travel, etc. 

4. Talk about the various kinds of books in the 
school or public library, including 
recommended for supplementary 
in reading circle lists. 


*From Children’s Book Week 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


letter teacher or 


about other countries. 


books 
reading and 


Committee, 334 


Recent Magazine Articles On Book Selection 


Books For Boys ANbD GIRLS 


“Beautifully illustrated Editions of Children’s 
Books,” by Leonore St. John Power, in Child- 
ren's Royal, October-November, 1923. 

“Books as Summer Chums,” by Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, in St. Nicholas, July, 1923. 

“Books for Boys: a suggestive list,” by A. B. 
DeMille, in English Journal, November, 1923. 

“Books for Children,” by Walter de la Mare, in 
Literary Review, N. Y. Eve. Post, Nov. 10, 1923. 

“Books for the Child's First Library,” by Leonore 
St. John Power, in Children’s Royal, Winter, 
1922-1923. 

“Books of 
Efe L. 
20, 1923. 

“Christmas Books for the Youngest,” by Frances 
Peirce White, in Woman's Home Companion, 
December, 1923. 

“Getting the Boy to Read,” by Hubert V. Coryell, 
in Good Housekeeping, October, 1923. 

“New Books for Boys and Girls,” by Mary Gra- 


” 


Fiction for the Borderland Age,” by 
Power, in Publishers’ Weekly, October 


ham Bonner, in J/nternational Book Review, 
November, 1923, and May, 1924. 
“Opening the New Children’s Books,” by Anne 


Carroll Moore, in Bookman, October, 1923, and 
“Christmas Packages,” December, 1923. 

“Our Book Friends,” 
Child Life, 

“Right for Children,” by 
in Outlook, November 21, 1923. 

“Royal Books for Children,” by Montrose J 
Moses, in Outlook, November 14, 1923. 

“Solomon Was a Wise Man,” by Wm. Frederick 
Bigelow, in Good Housekeeping, 
1923. 

“Tales to Be Told Out of School,” by Leonore St. 
John Children’s 


1924. 


by Avis Freeman Meigs, in 
December, 1923. 
Reading John 


Martin, 


November, 


Power, in Vogue, June-July, 


BookK-PLATEs 

“A Book-Plate for Every School-Book,” by L. 
}). Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, September, 1923. 

“Book-Plates for Boys and Girls,” by Stephen Al- 
lard, in St. Nicholas, February, 1922. 

“Designing Book-Plates,” by E. B. Bird, published 
by Children’s Book Week Committee, 334 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y., 1923. 

“Have Book-Plate of Your Own?” by 
Marion Humble, in Everygirls’ Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1924. 


Tessin, in 


You a 











THE BEGINNINGS OF AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY’ 





MARTHA CAROLINE PRITCHARD 
Detroit Teachers’ College 





HE accompanying lists of books and 

magazines have been tested in some 
thirty school libraries of one city for at 
least three years. 

The arrangement of these books is as 
they stand on the shelves, according to the 
Dewey classification used in the school 
libraries. 

New books are purchased in the schools 
annually. The recent books are not included 
in this list. The lists show only the begin- 
nings and tested material after three years 
of use. 

INITIAL PURCHASE LIST OF BOOKS 
For Elementary School Libraries 
Arranged by Subject Classification Used in Libra- 

ries :— 

REFERENCE Books 
(Used in Library only or in class room hour by 
hour. ) 
Eastman, M. H.—Index to Fairy Tales—Boston 

Book 
Fay and Eaton—Instruction in Use of Books— 

Boston Book 
Wilson, M.—School Library Management—Wil- 

son 
Hunt, Clara—What Shall We Read to the Chil- 

dren—Houghton 
Olcott, F. J—The Children’s Reading—Houghton 

—What Shall We Read Now?—Wilson 
O'Shea, M. V.—World Book—Quarrie 
Bible—King James Version—Nelson 
New York World—World Almanac (cloth edi- 

tion) 

Roberts, H. M.—Rules of Order—Scott (8 grades 
only ) 

Strayer and Norsworthy—How to Teach—Mac- 
millan 

Webster—New International 
abridged )—Merriam 

Trafton, G. H.—Teaching of Science—Houghton 

Hopkins, A. A.—Scientific American Cyclopedia— 

Munn 
Reinach, Solomon—Apollo—Scribner 

only ) 


Dictionary (un- 


(8 grades 


The list is reprinted to meet a wide demand 
from various parts of the country. 


*Library lists will be published regularly each 
month giving titles of books, publishers, and 
approximate costs. The accompanying list con- 
tains 212 titles at an approximate cost of $400. 
—The Editor. 


Champlin, J. D—Young Folks Cyclopedia of Lit- 
erature and Art—Holt 
Granger—Index to Poetry 

Clurg 
Hoyt, J. E.—Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations 
(new edition)—Funk 
Whos Who in America 1920-2i—Marquis (Pur- 
chase every 5 years) 


(new edition)—Mc- 


Picture Books 

Adelborg. Otilla—Clean Peter—Longmans 

Brooke, L. L.—Story of the Three Bears—Warne 

Brooke, L. L.—Story of the Three Little Pigs— 

Brooke, L. L.—Story of the Three Little Pigs— 
Warne 

Burgess, Gelett—The Goop Encyclopedia—Stokes 

Caldecott, Randolph—Collection of Pictures and 
Songs—Warne 

Caldecott, Randolph—Babes in the Woods—Warne 

Caldecott, Randolph—Golden Goose—Warne 

Caldecott, Randolph—House that Jack Built— 
Warne 

Caldecott, Randolph—John Gilpin—Warne 

Caldecott, Randolph—The Milkmaid—Warne 

Caldecott, Randolph—Grand Panjandrum—Warne 

Caldecott, Randolph—Ride-a-cock Horse—Warne 

Potter, Beatrice—Tailor of Gloucester—Warne 

Potter, Beatrice—Tale of Benjamin Bunny— 
Warne 

Potter, Beatrice—Tale of Tom Kitten—Warne 

Potter, Beatrice—Tale of Peter Rabbit—Warne 

MytTHS AND LEGENDS 

Bulfinch—-Age of Fable—Lothrop 

Grierson, Mrs. E.—Children’s Tales from Scot- 
tish Ballads—Macmillan 

Harris, J. C—Uncle Remus; His Songs and Say- 
ings—A ppleton 

Mabie, H. W.—Norse Stories Retold from the 
Eddas—Rand 

Guerber, H. A.—Myths of Greece and Rome— 
American Book 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel—Wonder Book and Tan- 
glewood Tales—Jacobs 

Brown, A. F.—In the Days of the Giants—Hough- 
ton 

Lanier, Sidney—Boy’s King Arthur—Scribner 

Lansing, M. F.—Page, Esquire and Knight—Ginn 

Pyle, Howard—Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 
—Scribner 

Anderson, H. C.—Fairy Tales—Lippencott 

Arabian Nights—Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
—Holt 

Arabian Nights—Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 
—Longman 
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kK.—Household Stories—Macmillan 


Grimm, J. L. 
Jacobs—English Fairy Tales—Putnam 

Lang, Andrew—Blue Fairy Book—Longman 
Aesop—Fables; Selected by Jacobs—Macmillan 


SCIENCE 

Fabre, J. H. C—Secret of Everyday Things— 
Century 

Moseley—Trees, Stars and Birds—World Book 

Trafton, S. H.—Science of Home and Communi- 
ty— Macmillan 

Smith, D. E—Number Stories of Long Ago— 
Ginn ; 

Collins, F. A——Boy’s Airplane Book—Stokes 

Rocheleau, W. F.—Minerals—Flanagan 

Dopp, K. E—Early Cave Men—Rand 

Dopp, K. E.—Early Sea People—Rand 

Dopp, K. E.—Later Cave Men—Rand 

Dopp, K. E.—Tree Dwellers—Rand 

Langford—Pic, the Weapon Maker—Boni 

Van Loon, H. W.—Ancient Man—Boni 

Slusser, E. T.—Stories of Luther Burbank’s Plant 
School—Scribner 

Keeler, H. L—Our Native Trees—Scribner 

Mathews, F. S.—Familiar Trees and Their Leaves 
—Appleton 

Rogers, J. E—Trees That Every Child Should 
Know—Doubleday 

Collins, A. F. and V. D.—Wonders of Natural 
History—Stokes 


ANIMALS AND Brirps 
Hornaday, W. T.—American Natural History— 
Scribner 
Sharp, D. L—The Whole Year Round—Houghton 
Burgess, T. W.—Burgess Animal Book for Chil- 
dren—Little 
Patch, E. M—A Little Gateway to Science—At- 
lantic Monthly Press 
*Dickerson, M. C.—The Frog Book—Doubleday 
Burgess, T. W.—Burgess Bird Book for Children 
—Little 
Potter, Beatrice—Tale of Pigling Bland—Warne 
Potter, Beatrice—Tale of Squirrel Nutkin—Warne 
Pyle, Howard—The Wonder Clock—Warne 
Smith, E. B.—The Farm Book—Houghton 


Easy Books 
Adams—Pioneer Life for Little Children—Bobbs 
Dopp, K. E.—Bobby and Betty at Home—Rand 
Fox, F. C—Fox Reader (Third Year)—Putnam 
Fox, F. C.--Fox Reader (Second Year )—Putnam 
Grover, E. O.—Folk-lore Readers (Book Two)— 
Atkinson 
Grubb, M. B.—Industrial Primary Reader—Heath 
Lansing, M. F.—Rhymes and Stories—Ginn 
Meyer, Zoe—In the Green Fields—Little 
Mother Goose—Mother Goose Melodies—Hough- 
ton 
Mother Goose—Real Mother Goose, Illustrated by 
Wright—Rand 
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Peary, J. D.—Snow Baby—Stokes 

Pratt, M. L.—America’s Stories (5 vol.) —Heath 
Smith, M. E.—Eskimo Stories—Rand 
Welsh—Book of Nursery Rhymes—Heath 


BIsir 
Bible—Bible—Century 
Tappan, E. M.—Old Old Story Book—Houghton 


SoctaL SUBJECTS 


Pritchard and Turkington—Stories of Thrift— 
Scribner 
Bengston, N. A.—Wheat Industry—Macmillan 


Price—Land We Live In—Maynard 

Toothaker—Commercial Raw Materials (new edi- 
tion. )—Ginn 

Adams, E. W.—Community Civics—Scribner 

Cabot, Mrs. Ella—Course in Citizenship and Pat- 
riotism—Houghton (8 grades only) 

‘ryer, Mrs. Jane—Community Interest and Pub- 
lic Spirit—Winston (8 grades only) 

‘ryer, Mrs. Jane—Our Home and Personal Duty 
—Winston (8 grades only) 

‘ryer, Mrs. Jane—Our Town and Civic Duty— 
Winston ‘(8 grades only) 

Waldo, Mrs. L. McLean—Safety First for Little 
Folks—Scribner 

Hughes, R. O.—Community Civics—Allyn 

Richman and Wallach—Good Citizenship—Ameri- 
can Book 

Woodburn and Moran—Citizen and the Republic 
—Longmans 

Jackson and Evans—Marvel 
Ships—Stokes 

Olcott, F. J.—Good Stories for Great Holidays— 
Houghton 

Schauffler, R. H.—Arbor Day—Moffat 

Schauffler, R. H.—Christmas—Moffat 

Schauffler, R. H.—Easter—Moffat 

Schauffler, R. H.—Flag Day—Moffat 

Schauffler, R. H.—Lincoln’s Birthday—Moffat 

Schauffler, R. H.—Mother’s Day—Moffat 

Smith and Hazeltine—Christmas in Legend and 
Story—Lothrop 

Wynne—For Days and Days 


— 


_— 


— 


Book of American 


HANDWORK AND INVENTIONS 

Pickard, A. E.—Industrial Booklets—Webb (8 
grades only) , 

Pickard, A. E.—Industrial Work for Boys—Webb 
(8 grades only) 

Pickard, A. FE. and Henegren—Industrial Work 
for Girls—Webb (8 grades only) 

*Spon—Mechanics’ Own Book—Spon 

Burns, E. E.—Story of a Great Invention—Harper 

Cochrane, C. H.—Modern Industrial Progress— 
Lippincott 

Darrow, F. L.—Boys’ Own Book of Inventions— 
Macmillan 

Ferguson, H. M.—Child’s Book of the Teeth— 
World 























Finch, V. C.—Geography of World’s Agriculture 
—Government Print. 

McReady, S. B.—Rural Science Readers—Heath 

Rocheleau, W. F.—Products of the Soil—Flana- 
gan 

Sanford, A. H.—Agriculture in the United States 
—Heath 

Brooks, E. C.—Story of Cotton—Rand 

Burrell, C. F.—Saturday Mornings—Page 

Burrell, C. F.—Little Cook Book—Page 

Morgan, M. E.—How to Dress a Doll—Altemus 

Morgan, A. P.—Wireless Telegraph Construction 
—Van Nostrand 

Bassett, S. W.—Paul and the Printing Press— 
Little 

Rocheleau, W. F.—Transportation—Flanagan 

Rocheleau, W. F.—Manufacture—Flanagan 

Adams, J. D.—Carpentry for Beginners—Moffat 

Griffith, I. S—Projects for Woodwork—Manual 
Arts 

Kunou, C. A.—American School Toys—Bruce 

Conway, A. E.—Children’s Book of Art—Mac- 
millan 

Oliver, M. I—First Steps in Enjoyment of Pic- 
tures—Houghton 


LITERATURE 

Stevenson, B. E.—Days and Deeds (verse )—Dou- 
bleday 

Stevenson, B. E-Home Book Verse for Young 
Folks—Holt 

Wiggin, K. D.—Pinafore Palace—Doubleday 

Bryce, C. T.—Storyland Dramatic Reader—Scrib- 
ner 

Lutkenhaus, A. M.—Plays for School Children-- 
Century 

Payne, F. N.—Plays for Any Child—Harper 

Scudder, H. H.—Children’s Book—Houghton 


Stevenson, H. E.—Days and Deeds (prose)— 
Doubleday 
Tappan, E. M.—Children’s Hour (15 vol.)— 


Houghton 

Field, Eugene—Love Songs of Childhood—Scrib- 
ner 

Longfellow, H. W.—Poetical Works—Houghton 

Riley, J. W.—Child Rhymes—Bobbs 

Darton, F. J. H.—Canterbury Pilgrims—Stokes 
(8 grades only) 

Stevenson, R. L.—Child’s Garden of Verses (Illus- 
trated by Florence Stores)—Scribner 

Lamb, Charles—Tales from Shakespeare—Hough- 
ton 

Church, A. J.—lIliad for Boys and Girls—Mac- 
millan 

Colum, 
millan 


Padric—Adventures of Odysseus—Mac- 


HIsTory 
Tappan, E. M.—Old World Hero Stories—Hough- 
ton 
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Terry, A. G.—History Stories of Other Lands (6 
vol.)—Row 

Atwood, W. W.—New Geography (2 vol.)—Ginn 

Morris—Industrial and Commercial Geography— 
Lippincott 

Rocheleau, W. P.—Geography of Commerce and 
Industry—Educational Publishing 

Smith, J. R—Commerce and Industry—Holt 

Allen, N. B.—New Europe—Ginn 

Gordy, W. F.—American Beginnings in Europe— 
Scribner 

Hall, Jennie—Our Ancestors in Europe—Silver 

Rowell, C. W.—Leaders of Great War—Mac- 
millan 

Torrance, S. A.—Geographical 
Great War—American Book 

Sabin, E. L.—-Boys Book of Frontier Fighters— 
Jacobs 

Hart, A. B.—Source Book in American History 
(4 cols.) —Macmillan 

Marshall, H. E—This Country of Ours—Doran 

Sabin, FE. L.—Boys’ Book of Border Battles— 
Jacobs 

Semple, E. C.--American History—Houghton 

Smith, E. B.—Story of Our Country—Putnam 

Tappan, E. M.—Elementary History of Our Coun- 
try-—Houghton 

Blaisdell, A. P.—Pioneers of America—Little 

Coe, F. E.—Founders of Our Country—American 
Book 

Southworth, G. 
Appleton 
Henderson, W. J. 
1812—-Harper 
3aldwin, James—Discovery of the Old Northwest 
—American Book 

saldwin, James—Discovery of the Northwest and 
Its Settlement by the Americans—American 
Boox 

Drake, S. A.—Making of the Ohio Valley States, 
1660-1837—Scribner 


Results of the 


V.—Builders of Our Country— 


and others—Strange Stories of 


Music 
Sampson—Prince Melody in Music Land—Knopf 
Upton, G. P.—Story of the Operas—McClurg 


DRAMATICS 
Mackay, C. D.—Costumes and Scenery for Ama- 
teurs—Holt 
Mackay, C. D.—How to Produce Children’s Plays 
—Holt 
Scout Books 
Beard—Jolly Book of Funcraft—Stokes 
Coals, A. W.—Summer in a Girl’s Camp—Century 
Withington—Book of Athletics—Lothrop 
Campfire Girls—Book of Campfire Girls—Camp- 
fire 
Girl Scouts—Scouting for Girls—Girl Scouts 
Boy Scouts—Official Handbook (Cloth Binding) 
—Grosset 
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TRAVEL 

Hunter, G. M—When I Was a Boy in Scotland 
—Lothrop 

Quennell—Everyday Things in England (2 vol.)— 

_  Seribner 
Winslow—Our Little Czecho 
Page 

Meiklejohn, N.—Cart of Many Colors—Dutton 

Olmstead, E.—Ned and Nan in Holland—Row 

Mirza, Y. B—When I Was a Boy in Persia— 
Lothrop 

Allen, A. E.—Children of the Palm Lands—Fd 
ucational Publishing 

Barnard, H. C.—America in Pictures—Macmillan 

Fisher, E. F.—Resources and Industries of the 
United States—Ginn 

Rusmisel, L. C.—Industrial Commercial Geogra- 
phy in the United States—Palmer 

Tomlinson, E. T.—Places Young Americans Want 
to Know—Appleton 

Brooks, N.—First Across the Continent—Scrib- 
ner 

Muir, J.—National Parks—Houghton 

Mitchell, A. F.—Paz and Pablo—World Book 

Schwatka, F.—Children of the Cold—Educational 
Publishing 


Slovak Cousin— 


BI0GRAPHY 
Roosevelt, T.—Letters to His Children—Scribner 
Smith, M. S.—Maid of Orleans—Crowell 
Edwards, C.—Treasury of Heroes and Heroines 
—Stokes 
McSpadden, J. W.—Book of Famous Soldiers— 
Crowell 
Sanford, C. M.—Modern Europeans—Laurel 


FICTION 


Bailey, R. R—Sure Pop and Safety 
World Book 


Scouts— 
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Barrie, J. M.—Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens 
—Scribner 


Carroll, Lewis—Alice‘s Adventures in Wonder- 
land—Mac Millan 


Carrol, Lewis—Through the Looking Glass—Mac- 
millan 


Craik, Mrs. D. M.—Adventures of a Brownie— 
Harper 

Hopkins, W. J.—The Sandman, His Farm Stories 
—Page 

Kingsley, Chas.—Water Babies—Jacobs 


Lagerlof, Selma—Wonderful Adventures of Nils 
—Doubleday 

Lamprey, Louis—In 
Stokes 

Lamprey, Louis—Masters of the Guild—Stokes 


Rolt-Wheeler, S. W.—Boy with the United States 
Inventors—Lothrop 


Spyri, Mrs. Johanna—Heidi—Crowell 


the Days of the Guild— 


*Not enough used to warrant cost on an initial 
order. 





Reprints of 


The Beginnings of an 
Elementary School Library 


can be obtained at $5.20 per 100. 





The price quoted is the actual cost of re- 
printing plus postage 


| Orders must be placed within 30 days of 
the date of publication in the Review 

















(Continued from Page 180) 


Dr. Buswell expresses impatience with us 
teachers of English in our failure, as he 
sees it, to get the point of view of the in- 
vestigator. Well, I confess to some impa- 
tience with the investigators who fail, as | 
see it, to take sufficiently into account the 
pleasure and profit there may be in the read- 
ing aloud of poetry, drama, and oratory. 
The fact that teaching in these subjects is 
poorly done or that wrong types of reading 
are chosen is an argument for reform, not 
for discontinuance. 


Teachers of English are indebted to Dr. 
Buswell and his colleagues for pointing out 
the importance of silent reading, together 
with certain wasteful and indefensible prac- 
tices in the teaching of oral reading. We 
shall be indebted to them still more if they 
will study in serious and friendly fashion 
the whole problem of oral reading with a 
view to the determination of its potential 
value in the lives of our students and the 
discovery of suitable methods for realizing 
those values. 


C.R. R. 
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SPEAKING OF FAIRIES 
To Harriet 


That little girl next-door, to-day— 
She did not speak the truth, I say! 
I know for sure the fairies still 
Delight to play on shore and hill. 
And you can tell Jean quickly, too, 
What they told me, as I tell you: 
“When babies, girls and little boys 
Are tired of games and through with toys; 
When day is done and moonlight gleams, 
The sandman brings his bag of dreams. 
He looks about for sleepy heads 
And tiptoes softly to their beds. 
Now if he finds them still awake, 
From out his bag stardust he'll take. 
This makes the children (one, two, three) 
Close eyes and ears as tight can be. 


Then as to Dreamland off they go, 
They’ll hear soft music, sweet and low. 
In fairy gardens, happy, bright, 

They'll dance and frolic all the night.— 
Sut fairies will not play with her 

Who says that fairies never were!” 


A CHILD’S 


Last night I dreamed of Fairyland, 
So clear, it seemed all true. 
The sunshine ever lingers there 
And skies are always blue. 
Its gardens gleam, all gaily decked; 
The trees are all in bloom. 
While birds and brooks sing everywhere, 
There’s not one ray of gloom. 


AN ONLY STAR 
To M. A. 


While time for us still marks the hours and 
days 

With swinging pendulum and rising sun; 

While we together tread our earthly ways; 


These living things we love now make us 
one: 


The light that cleaves the sky, from storm- 
cloud freed; 
The singing kettle and the song of birds; 
The hush that falls, when winds have 
slacked their speed; 


The magic glow that tells the power of 
words ; 


The Sabbath stillness and the wood’s clear 
space ; 
A pine tree, drooped with winter’s glis- 
tening snow ; 
Some autumn leaves held in an ebon vase; 


The faith that knows the springtime 
winds will blow; 


The peace of night. And then, an only star 


Wili bind us, after one has gone afar! 


DREAM 


At night the magic of the moon 
Makes dew-drops into pearl. 
The glow worms hang their lanterns out; 
Gay beetles dance and twirl. 
The fairies hold their revels now, 
From midnight until dawn; 
And sometimes, I am sure, they come 
To frolic on our lawn! 








EssENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING READING AND 
LiTerRATURE. By Sterling Andrus Leonard, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. 


This book is a modern conception by an able 
leader in his field of methods of teaching read- 
ing and literature. 
the 
central idea is that the students’ 


Its range is from the third 
The 
study of lit- 


erature should be one of real appreciation, “an 


grade through senior high school. 


achievement of realized, true, and significant 
experience.” (Page 3, Preface). The author 
does not attempt to present methods of class 


room procedure except as they serve to illus- 
trate means already used successfully in schools 
in the 


attainment of the desired goal. 


The 


chapters, a summary, and a valuable appendix 


work is divided into twelve parts, ten 


of bibliographies on literature and the teaching 
of literature as well as reading lists for stu- 


dents. 


Clear, definite standards are set forth by 


which we should be able to judge what is 


worthwhile and what is not worthwhile in lit- 


The 


tions necessary for a successful teacher of liter- 


erature. equipment and innate qualifica- 


ature are stressed so as to prick the consciences 
The the 


of adhering to fundamental rules of 


of most of us. author notes impor- 


tance the 
psychology which govern the appeal to the emo- 
tional instincts and, consequently, to the inter- 
of the students. A great deal of valuable 


ests 


FROM THE 


G. STANLEY HAL as A TEACHER—A brief sur- 
vey of the life of this eminent educator and an 
account of his teaching methods.—School and So- 
ciety, XX (Sepiember 27, 1924) 383. 


PrepictInG EArRTHQUAKES—With photographs, 
maps, and diagrams.—T. A. Jaggar, Scribner’s 


Magazine, LXXVI (October, 1924) 370. 
THE Mrs. 


Austin has set down here is the earliest chapter 


Days oF Our ANCIENTS—‘What 
of collective living on the North American con- 
tinent—a chapter we should be cognizant of in 
An account of the Zufi In- 
Willard L. Metcalf.— 


our civic history.” 


dians, with sketches by 


Mary Austin, The Survey, LIII (October 1, 1924) 
33. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 


and specific information as to just what books 
will aid us in awakening literary appreciation 
in various types and ages of children is given 

The 
of teaching reading are 


in detail. testing of reading and correct 


methods allotted their 


place as important elements. 


The utilization of the social aspect of the class 


group is a rather new conception of methods 


of teaching literature. However, the author 


cites pleasant and practical ways of carrying 


out the idea. 
“TURNING 


This is an 


One section (page 207) is entitled 
THE CLASS BACK ON ITSELF.” 
enlightening suggestion of great 
worth to many teachers. Some attractive meth- 
ods of approaching a new piece of literature are 
the old idea of the 
learned discussions of irrel- 
The author 


apparently considers a certain amount of com- 


suggested in contrast to 


necessity of long, 


event material to give background. 


position writing as an aid to the students in 


being able’ to appreciate what they read. 


The most delightful part of the book is left 


until the end. Here a chapter is devoted to 


“Educational Dramatization and Dramatic 


Reading.” 


Mr. 


single 


Leonard has succeeded in placing in a 


volume information, examples, and sug- 


gestions which no teacher or prospective teach- 


er of literature should fail to read, digest and 
apply. 
DOROTHY S. INGALLS. 


PERIODICALS 


Soctat. STANDARDS—“It is foolish and even 


criminal for us to assume that youth will acquire 
social standards in these days by accident. if 
A reverence for personality makes social stand- 
ards not taskmasters, but servants.—C. E. Rugh, 


School and Society, XX (September 20, 1924) 351. 


PREVAILING PRACTICES INTEL- 


ott 


PROVOCATIVE OF 
going 
half-cocked, but always going off, in response to 


LECTUAL IMMoRTALITY—‘Habitually 


questions. how can he escape an intellectual 


immorality?” Children find it more profitable to 
“bluff” than to answer honestly, “I do not know.” 
—Garry Cleveland Myers. Educational Review, 


LXVIII (September, 1924) 76. 




















SHOP 


In September The Review began its second 
school year. Since last March it-has grown stead- 
ily as a professional journal. Its regular sub- 
scribers now include teachers and school admin- 
istrators in all parts of the United States; and its 
contributors are equally well distributed and rep- 
resentative of the country at large. 


The following list of articles selected from 
those published since last March shows the char- 
acter of the service that The Review is rendering 
in the field of elementary school English: 


IN RETROSPECT 
1.—LITERATURE AND CHILDREN’S READING: 


What I aim at in my Writings for Children— 
Padriac Colum—Playwright, Poet, Writer 
of Children’s Literature. 

Encouraging Writers for Children—Frederic 
Melcher—Donor of the John Newberry 
Medal for Encouragement of Writers of 
Children’s Literature. 

Teaching Literature for a Fuller Experience— 
Sterling Andrus Leonard—Head of the De- 
partment of English, School of Education, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Teaching Literature in the Grades—Orton 
Lowe—Director of English, Public Schools 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

What Poetry Shall We Teach in the Grades? 
—Rollo Lyman—Head of the Department 
of English, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

The Creation of Dr. Dolittle by Hugh Lofting 
—C. C. Certain—Editor of The Elementary 
English Review. 

Poetry in the School Room—The Interpreter’s 
House—Clara Beverly, Detroit Public 
Schools. 

What Children Read at Home—Clarissa Mur- 
doch, Mrs. Geo. W.—A Mother Familiar 
with School Problems. 

A Study of Children’s Choices in Prose— 
Wilma Leslie Garnett—The University of 
Iowa. 

Charles Boardman Hawes—An Appreciation— 
Marion Loris—Detroit Public Schools. 


II.—StTaAGE CRAFT: 


Stage Craft for the Elementary School Teach- 
er of English—Four practical articles in il- 
lustrations—George Styles—Department of 

Equipment, Detroit Public Schools. 


TALK 





III.—S1mLeENt AND ORAL READING: 


Silent Reading in the Grades—Guy T. Bus- 
well—School of Education, University of 
Chicago. 

The Teaching of Phonics in 
Grades—Mary L. 
Hopkins University. 

The Value of Oral Reading—C. R. Rounds— 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


the Primary 
Dougherty—The Johns 


IV.—CoMPosITION : 


Composition and the Composition Class— 
Elvira D. Cabell—The Chicago Normal 
College. 


The Correlation of Language and the Social 
Sciences—Mabel Snedaker—The University 
of Towa. 

Class Work in Constructive Criticism of Oral 
and Written Composition—Frances Jen- 
kins—The University of Cincinnati. 

Essentials of Language in 
Schools—W. F. 
School, Virginia. 


the Elementary 
Tidyman—State Normal 


V.—GRAMMAR: 
Cultivating Skill in Sentence Building—How- 
ard R. Driggs—The University of the City 
of New York. 


VI—SPELLING: 


A Spelling Procedure with Social Values— 
Alice Kelley—Detroit Public Schools. 


VIL—Scientiric PRocepures: 

Intelligence and Problems of Instruction in 
English—Harry J. Baker—Clinical Psychol- 
ogist. 

Home-Made Composition Scales—G. M. Wil- 
son—Boston University. 

Objectives in Elementary School English— 
Estaline Wilson—Public Schools, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


VIII—Scuoor Lrprarirs: 
The Children’s Library—Olga Achtenhagen— 
Public Schools, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
The Beginnings of an Elementary School Li- 
brary—Martha Pritchard—Detroit Teach- 
ers’ College. 


IX.—PRACTICAL ExeERCISES FoR CLASS Room UsE: 
Sets of Exercises Were Published upon Silent 
Reading, Composition, and Dramatization. 


X.—Book Reviews, Book Lists, ABSTRACTS. OF 
ARTICLES were featured. 
































THE OUTLOOK 


The outlook of The Review is scientific and 
progressive. Its aims are practical. Beginning 
with the September number an important form of 
service is offered making reprints available at cost. 
For example, the Home-Made Composition Scale 
if ordered within a month will be available at 
cost in the form of reprints. The list of books, 
The Beginning of an Elementary School Library, 
may be secured reprinted in quantities, at cost. 


Special forms, record blanks, and tabulation 
sheets suitable for use with standard tests in Eng- 


THE ELEMENTARY ENGLISH REVIEW 


lish will be made available at cost beginning with 
the October and November issues. 


Another important feature of service will be 
introduced this year in poems, stories and other 
literature for children in English classes. 


The Review plans to furnish elementary school 
teachers of English with much of the practical 
materials needed in the modern English classroom. 


An entire series of articles will be published, giv- 
ing complete information concerning the develop- 
ment of the elementary school library. 


PRESS COMMENTS 


OUR BABY SISTER 


The English Journal wishes to celebrate the ar- 
rival of a baby in the family—the Elementary 
English Review, a monthly magazine of about 
forty pages, devoted exclusively to English in the 
elementary school. C. C. Certain, for years a 
faithful and effective worker in the National Coun- 
cil, is editor, and the address is 7450 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit. The field to be occupied by the 
new publication is a most important and needy 
one. The editors of the Journal and the Review 
have agreed that the former is to continue its 
policy of catering to the college and the junior and 
senior high schools, and the latter is to confine 
itself to the elementary school as such. 


Among the contributors to the second issue of 
the Elementary English Review are Francis Jen- 
kins, W. F. Tidyman, H. W. VanLoon, and Esta- 
line Wilson. The editor’s experience and ability 
and the start he has made indicate that elementary 
teachers should be advised to send two dollars for 
a year's subscription. The English Journal, May, 
1924. 


FROM THE OFFICE 


HARVARD-BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION COURSES 


May 7, 1924 
Mr. C. C. Certain, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dear Mr. Certain: 


I am writing just to say that 1 am very much 
interested in The Review and very much taken 
with the quality of the early issues. I have talked 
them over with my English classes here in Bos- 





THE ENGLISH REVIEW 


A new magazine, The Elementary English Re- 
view, edited by C. C. Certain, of the Detroit public 
schools, made its first appearance in March. It 
is to be published monthly from September to 
June in the interests of the elementary teachers of 
English. 


The Elementary English Review promises to be 
a very worthwhile publication, if the first issue 
can be taken as an indication. Typographically, it 
is pleasing. Of convenient size, and good make- 
up, it is easy to read, and can be readily used for 
reference. 


Its contents are so chosen as to give elementary 
teachers what is most helpful in the way of solu 
tions for classroom and teaching problems. It 
contains articles by educational authorities setting 
forth the principles of English teaching; practical 
solutions for problems actually encountered in the 
experience of those who write them; bibliogra- 
phies, book reviews, abstracts of magazine articles, 
and professional notes and items of interest. The 


Detroit Educational Bulletin. 


FILES 


ton; in Manchester, New Hampshire; and in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. I feel that I am doing the 
teachers a distinct service when I make them ac- 
quainted with this very practical material. 

You probably know that I am giving a course 
in Elementary English in Harvard Summer 
School. I am prescribing The Review as one of 
the texts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun J. MAHONEY, 
Director. 











